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ON 


Morbid Anatomy, and on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Acute and Chronic Diseases. 


Delivered on Friday the |st of June, at the Medical 
School, Webb-street, Maze Pond. 


Gentlemen, 

Tux lectures which I now commence are 
intended to explain, not only the origin and 
prevention, but also the nature and treat- 
ment, of human maladies; and as all other 
branches of medical education are subser- 
vient to the practice of physic, in this Intro- 
ductory Address I shall endeavour to show 
their mutual connexions. 

Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and 
Therapeutics are parts of one indivisible 
system, and as such each should be studied 
in relation to the other, that they may all 
be distinctly understood and precisely ap- 
plied. In the first place, an acquaintance 
with anatomy and physiology, or with the 
sound structures and functions of the body, 
is as needful to the medical practitioner as 
that of the conformation of a machine is to 
an artificer,—for without it he cannot detect 
the seat, he cannot find out the cause, of | 
those deviations from the healthy state, ab- | 
stractedly called disease, and consequently 
cannot correctly administer the requisite re- 
medies. Hence much of the fallacy of the 
ancients as clearly referrible to their defi- 
Soo. They in this inary species of informa- 
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on pe generaily awh af dis- 
section. Indeedalmost all the ar 
might be traced to ontiqalty. the : 
obscure source from which they. 
they have graduall : 
increased im their 








been brought to any thing like perfection 
by one man, or during one age, but by many 
men and in the course of many ages. The 
astonished savage, who first saw the ocean 
heaving before him as with life, had no an- 
ticipation that posterity would, by succes- 
sive discoveries, make the waves and the 
winds so subordinate to their purpose as to 
visit the remotest parts of earth, to 
claim ge with the agp ago of every 
climate, and in the acquirements 
of the one and the of the other. 
Neither could the first ibd a 
of animal organisation have 
ultimate advancement, -the vast and visigd 
application of anatomy in » in natu- 
ral religion, in painting and s¢ : 
above all in the theory and ‘ y- 
sic ; yet some of the most rade nations 
taken a deep interest in anatomy and ph 
siology, as was exhibited by y Omai, iy 
was brought from Otaheite.to this country, 
and who, on being introduced into the Hun- 
terian Museum, showed a surprising ac- 
quaintance with some of its contents. In 
the first ages of the world, the slaughter of 
animals to supply their wants, and likewise 
their own injuries, would almost dail call 
the attention even of Savages to the subject. 
From the earliest epoch, too,.man must 
have been sensible of his own weakness 
compared to the stupendous powers of 
nature, and must have felt his depen- 
dance. Among the means used to - 
tiate the Supreme Being, the sacrifice of 
living things was one of the most remark- 
able, and when the pad pry ceased to per- 
form that office, the priesthood became 
a separate order, it formed a still more ma- 
terial and important part of religion, espe- 
cially with tians, who obtained 
some knowledge ee not only by 
this mig Hyd the embaiming of human 
by exhibiting the human skele- 
ee at their feasts. Homer 
desiod were supposed to have fixed the 
aon of their countrymen ; but while 


he Gr | borrowed the superstition, they 


science of the Egyptians. The 
tes were particularly 


the study of physic ; and we find, 
in an oration of Isocrates, that ‘Nebros, from 
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whom Hippocrates descended, was held in 
such high estimation by the state, as to have 
been consulted on one occasion, when he 
did not hesitate, such were the 
morals of the times, to poison the water 
which a besieged city was supplied, in or- 
der to hasten its surrender. As Socrates 
was said to have brought philcsophy from 
heaven to earth, by rendering it familiar to 
the minds of men, so Hippocrates sepa- 
rated physic from priestcraft, and thus con- 
ferred a great benefit upon the world — 
Among other parts of medicine, he studied 
anatomy and physiology, as much as the 
prejudices of his age would allow, and had 
Many admirers and successors, among the 
most conspicuous of whom was Galen, a 
infin of universal genius, who considered his 
discourses on anatomy and physiology asa 
hymn more acceptable than any kind of 
sacrifice, since they displayed the wisdom 
and the power and the ess of the 
Deity. But shortly after Galen’s time the 
ages supervened, and mankind walked, 
like so many shadows, in the gloom of igno- 
tance, till the light of Greek and Roman 
genius emerged a second time, and then the 
remains of knowledge, and the monuments 
of art, and the t of natnre, were all 
restored, and by their impressions of beauty 
and sublimity excited men to emulate, 
and even to , in some important 
ts, the master intellects of remote ages. 


revival of literature not only presented 

Foon objects, but gave a new impulse to 

the human mind, so that letters, science, 

and the fine arts had numerous pupils and 

patrons. Among other ——e anatom 
u 


and physiology were successfully cultivated. 
One discovery suggested and followed an- 
other, Rn both bs far advanced in 
eve partment of demonstration. 
astenay -_— = vom on the dead, 
yh ysiol on the living ly; or, rather, 
Aiey shoo be conjointly studied. For in- 
stance, an examination of the urinary ap- 
paratus after death, with the consideration 
of the secretion during life, at once dis- 
plays the appropriate structure and the cor- 
respondent function. In conducting our 
inquiries from organ to organ, if any un- 
certainty should arise, we refer to compara- 
tive anatomy. Thus, if we form an opinion 
respecting office of a part, the absence 
or presence of that part, traced through a 
series of the lower animals, tends to con- 


firm or refute that opinion; besides, by| of th 


comparing the most simple with the most 
com organisations, we ascertain the 
varieties of structure and the modification 
of function. But haman and comparative 
sound anatomy are not always sufficiently 
illustrative, and then we must have recourse 
to morbid anatomy, since, from the dis- 
turbance caused by disease, we may some- 


by | have the choice of 
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times infer the function during health ; as 
for instance, the power which the lungs 
have in assisting to change the black into 
red blood. If all these e ients fail, we 
a in ignorance, 
or of trying experiments. For the | ant 
cation of appetite, we multiply and destroy 
many living creatures, nay, some persons 
do this for amusement, as in shooting and 
hunting, This being the case, we may 
surely now and then endeavour to extort 
the secrets from nature by experiments on 
animals, in order to mitigate or prevent 
human misery ; but nothing less than such 
an object can authorise us to inflict suffer- 
ing even upon them, to invade, as it were, 
the very sanctuary of life, and rudely rend 
the veil by which its mysteries are con- 
cealed from our view. The viscera and their 
operations are hidden during life, but by ex- 
periment they are disclosed. Galen, by expe- 
Timent, proved that an artery contained blood, 
contrary to the opinion of his aampe 
—Harvey, by experiment, discovered and de- 
monstrated the circulation of the blood—Bell 
and Magendie, by experiment, have thrown 
considerable light upon the offices of the 
nerves: in weighing, therefore, the evil and 
the good, public utility authorises us, on 
proper occasions, to use experiments, that 
Wwe may attain a competent a 
anatomy and physiology, the only solid basi 
on which medical science can rest at pre- 
sent, or be raisedin future. It were almost 
superfluous to add, that these subjects are 
admirably well taught in this school by Mr. 
Grainger, who is highly and deservedly 
it das an anatomist and a —— 
The human body is com different 
angus, performing different ee but 
all of which concur in the purpose 
maintaining life. These fractions are divi- 
sible into three orders, namely, the meche- 
nical, the chemical, and the vital. We 
have an example of the mechanical in the 
vascular system, in which the blood cireu- 
lates, ly by the elasticity and contrac- 
tility of the vessels themselves, but princi- 
pally by the forcing t of the heart ; for 
on dividing one of the veins of the lower 
extremities, and inserting a tube, Dr. 
Hales found, that the blood rose in it above 
the level of the heart, an experiment which 
seems to show, not only that the circulation 
of venous blood is inde t of respira- 
tion, but chiefly dependent upon the action 
e heart. Of the chemical functions, 
we have an example in the blood itself, 
which is repleni and renovated through 
the instrumentalities of digestion and respi 
ration, and which, among other 5 
performs the work of natrition Wy 
of various kinds, made with suc 


larity, that we need not be i 
Hippoeranes, Galen, end ’ 
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elass of functions was 
elaborated through the blood. It is known, 
that the shock of a torpedo is produced by 
electricity, separated from nerves, seem- 
ingly jated to that end; it is also 
known, that if the eighth pair of nerves be 
divided, digestion is stopped, but that it can 
be carried on for a time by the application 
of galvanism ; facts which appear to show, 
that the nerves are probably conductors of 


there can,'I think, be no doubt. In those 
extreme cases of specific inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the air passages 
attendant on typhus fever, there is a sticky 
secretion besmeared over that membrane, 
so that the venous blood presented there 
to the atmosphere, is not duly changed 
into arterial blood, as happens in the healthy 
condition. The consequence is, that black 
blood is returned to the left chamber of the 
heart, and thence circulates through the 
arteries. Now whenever this occurs to 
any considerable degree, the nervous and 
muscular power invariably fails, and is as 
invariably restored when the affection of the 


air passages is so far removed as to allow | 


the air inhaled to come freely in contact 
with the blood, changing it from the ve- 
nous into the arterial state; so that it may 
be fairly inferred, that the maintenance of 
nervous and muscular power is dependant 
upon the circulation of decarbonised or red 
arterial blood. Indeed, I could adduce other 
facts in support of this opinion, from the 
operation of certain poisons on the blood, 
but shall more particularly allude to them 
in another part of this course of Lectures. 
The before-mentioned mechanical, chemi- 
cal, and vital functions are so mutually re- 
lated, that the one cannot be properly ex- 
ercised without the other. ‘I'he harmony of 
all these functions constitutes what is called 
health ; their disturbance always is the con- 


predisposition, occasion, and disease ; toeach 
of which I shall next briefly direct your at- 
tention. The doctrine of predisposition, or 
the liability to disease, was not entirely 
unknown to the ancients, for it is a sub- 
ject which must have forced itself perpetu- 
ally upon the observation of intelligent men. 
Demosthenes, in one of his orations, encou- 
rages the Athenians by telling them, that 
though Philip, may seem strong now that 
he is prosperous, yet let him but once re- 
ceive a check from their valour, and all his 
weak parts will be displayed, as we see in 
the human body when it receives a shock. 
Celsus makes many allusions to this doc- 
trine, and particularly asserts, that when 
the stomach is disordered, the weak parts 
are sure to suffer the most; an assertion 


,| upon which a modern theory has been found- 


ed, and blended with many unsatisfactory 
conjectures, Lord Bacon had the surpris- 
ing sagacity to perceive, that there was one 
department of anatomy which yet remained 
uncultivated, what he calls comparative hu- 


|man anatomy; and it is highly probable, 


that if his hint were attended to, if the dif- 
ferent organs and textures of different indi- 
viduals were carefully compared, consider- 
able light might be thrown upon the latent 
tendencies to disease, since there is a far 
greater uniformity in the structure of the 
internal, than of the external parts of the 
body, and since, in all probability, the dif- 
ferences in the conformation of the latter, 
predispose powerfully to different affections 
in the same or in different families. For 
instance, if in comparative human anatomy 
we were to examine the heart in a great 
many subjects, we should find remarkable 
differences in its size as a whole, in the 
relations of the size of the auricles or ven- 
tricles, in the thickness or in the thinness 
of its walls, and in the firmness or flabbi- 
ness of its fibres, and upon these discre- 
pancies would depend several important 
modifications of disease, if the history of 
the respective cases were accurately traced 
from their origin to their end. Let me, 
therefore, recommend you seriously to re- 
flect upon the suggestion of Bacon, and to 
prosecute comparative human anatomy with 
an assiduity proportionate to its great im- 





comitent of disease ; but as function is only 
the work which an organ performs, so the 
i of this function necessarily im- | 
plies some change in the organ itself, or 
rather in some of the textures of which it 
iscomposed. The questions then naturally 
*ceur, how does this disturbance arise? 
What are its signs and nature? ‘These 
ee me to the consideration of the 
part of my subject, namely, pathology, 
which might be defined, an exposition of 
the sym and their causes. 
P, includes three important points, 





portance in pathology. It is truly remark- 
able how little attention medical men have 
paid to the doctrine of predisposition, con- 
sidering that poets and philosophers have 
g that poe 
been so fully aware of its influence in the 
production, not only of maladies, but of 
meatal peculiarities. Pope’s father was 


crooked, and his mother was liable to head- 

aches, both of which infirmities he inherited, 

and to which, in one of his satires, he hag 

adverted with that playfulness of wit and 

tenderness of affection which were, notwith- 

standing the acrimony of his biographer 
Y3 
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Johnson, such conspicuous attributes of bis 
character : 


“ But Aina, that form which you and Carll se 
u 


mn admire, 
Came not from Ammon’s son, but from my sire; 
And for my bead, if you'll the truth excuse, 
1 had it from my mother, not the Muse; 
Happy if he, in whom these frailties join’d, 
Had heir’d as well the virtues of the mind.” 


Dr. Johnson’s life, it is well known, was 

a struggle @nder the load of an oppressive 
melancholy, which he derived from his fa- 
ther; and in this course of Lectures I shall 
bring forward many facts to prove the great 
utility of being aware of hereditary predis- 
jtion, which varies much in different 
with respect both to bodily ail- 

ments and mental temperameats. But pre- 
disposition is not merely hereditary, for it is 
connected with certain peculiarities of struc- 
ture, the attendants only of different ages ; 
it is connected also with certain peculiari- 
ties of sex ; and, lastly, it is acquired from 
rnicious habits or previous disorders, as 
shall be afterwards amply illustrated by a 
detail of cases. In regard to what I call 
Occasion, it is that remote agency or cir- 
cumstance by which disease is induced. 
Now in this sense of the word, occasion is 
either common or peculiar ; a peculiar oc- 
casion being distinguished from a common 
one by some inherent and specific property. 
The common occasions are the ordinary 
agents of nature which surround us, and if 
arranged according to their effects upon the 
body, might be denominated depr ts, 
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in the appearances 

origin of theory. But Celsus remarks, that 
the practice preceded the theory of physic ; 
and this must necessarily have been the 
case, since men would instinctively attempt 
to assuage suffering, before they began to 
speculate about its abstract nature. Theory, 
however, must soon have been grafted on 
practice, from that intuitive tendency in 
the human mind to refer phenomena to 
causes. Pathology is only a portion of ua- 
tural science; and natural science is the 
observation of facts, out of which legitimate 
principles are deduced. But it is most h- 
mentable to look back to remote times, and 
to consider how many centuries were wasted 
by the vain and unprofitable speculations of 
our ancestors, who,as Bacon justly observes, 
sought for truth, not in the great world 
without them, but within their own little 
minds. It must be confessed, that natural 
science, in most of its ramifications, was 
strangely misconceived by the ancients, who 
misapplied their talents in vague conjectures, 
instead of employing themselves in the bu- 
siness of impartial observation. The mind 
of Bacon travelled like an illuminating ray 
through time and space, and he has re- 
marked, that he only found one man who 


| studied physic in the right way, and that 


man was Hippocrates. He showed his su- 
periority by observing facts, and by con- 
tending that diseases did not arise, as was 
then supposed, directly from the gods, but 





stimulants, irritants, and interruptants. The 
peculiar occasions are putrid matter ani- 
mal or vegetable, certain atmospheric dis- 
temperatures, the specific contagions, toge- 
ther with animal, vegetable, and mineral | 
poisons. Many similar effects flow from the 
common and the peculiar occasions; but 
the fatter have specific effects upon the 
blood unknown in the former, and these 
effects require to be well understood, as| 
they modify the pathology and the treat-| 
ment of disease. A knowledge of the doc- 
trine of predispositions and occasions is ex- 
tremely useful, inasmuch as it enables us 
very frequently to prevent the occurrence 
of many morbid affections ; and as this is a 
portion of medicine which might be made 
perfectly intelligible to the public, I shall 
probably at some future period write an 
essay upon it ; but in the mean time, I shall 
often have occasion in these Lectures to 
point out to you the instances of its applica- 
tion. 

What has been denominated occasion, 
especially when favoured by predisposition, 
produces that complex state expressed by 
the abstract term disease, which essen- 
tially consists in some deviation from the na- 
tura condition of the solids, or of the fluids, 





from second or natural causes. But 
such is the love of the marvellous in the hu- 
man mind, that a modification of the old 
doctrine prevailed during the dark ages, 
when the heathen divinities were supposed 
to be real existences; in short, evil spirits, 
whocontinued to exercise, as Milton bas po- 
etically described in his Paradise Lost, a 
baneful influence upon mankind. Even 
Luther, to whom the world is so greatly in- 
debted for the reformation, was so imb 

with such opinions, that he expressed his 
surprise men should busy themselves in 
searching after the origin of diseases, since 
they all clearly arose from the arts of the 
devil. has, the fatalism in some ages of 
the world, and the fanaticism in others were 
alike unfavourable to the advancement of 
physic, for they both precluded observation ; 
and even when they ceased, now and then, 
to operate, their place was generally sup- 
plied by some false hypothesis, borrowed 
from the predominent philosophy of the day. 
We are apt to hear from men, who have 
consumed many years in the acquisition of 
mere, verbal learning, a great deal about the 
wisdom of our ancestors; but they should 
erase that word, and write weakness in its 
stead, since the ancients, for the most part, 
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mistook the plan of investigation, and knew 
little or nothing, comparatively speaking, 
concerning those great practical arts and | 
sciences, which more immediately relate to | 
the basiness of life. As well might we look | 
to the ancients for a knowledge of chemistry | 
as for that of medicine ; for both are only to | 
be found, rightly exhibited, as the offspring 
of a mode: epoch, in which men turning 
aside from the follies of scholastic learning, | 
and speculative subtlety, have employed | 
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tive evidence displayed by dissection, is not 
an occult science, but a simple and beautiful 
part of inductive philosophy, which unfolds 
causes and effects. But, though we are so 
far raised above our predecessors in know- 
ledge,—though we stand upon the eminence 
of ages, and look down upon antiquity dim- 
med and diminished by the immensity of its 
distance, yet our progression has not been 
sufficient to enable us to present a system 
complete in all its parts; yet it is useful to 


the powers which God gave them, in ex- collect, arrange, and exhibit what is known, 
ploring the phenomena and the laws of all! because classification facilitates both the 
| Communication and the acquisition of know- 
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created things. 
In the progress ofthe medical art, Sydenham | 


appears tohave been the first who threw out a | 
hint, that diseases might be arranged, like 
plants, from their external characters; and 
this hint was acted upon by Sauvages, Vo- 
gel, T.inngeus, and Cullen, the last of whom 
published a nosological work, which, like 


ledge. In the diagnosis of diseases, we 
must constantly attend to the symptoms; 
but in the classification we must chiefly re- 
gard their natural affinities. Taking then 
the internal conditions and the external 
symptoms in conjunction, diseases might be 
divided into two great classes, namely, 
acute and chronic, and each of these again 


Aaron's serpent, swallowed up all the rest. 
As morbid anatomy, however, was in a great 
measure disregarded under this systematic 
arrangement, ample space was of course left 
for ulation, and consequently, we find 
that the causes of disease are mostly con- 
Jectared from a superficial survey of their 
signs. But truth is not to be found upon 
the surface of things. It is like the pear! in 
the ocean, which _ can be got at by 
diving to the bottom. Morgagni may be re- 
garded as the father of modern medicine, 


into a few orders agreeably to their natural 
relations. Almost all the various pheno- 
mena of acute affections are referrible to 
congestive fever, simple fever, and inflam- 
matory fever, each of these varieties having 
its proper symptoms and conditions, whether 
proceeding from common or peculiar occa- 
sions; but when from the latter, certain 
changes take place in the blood, as shall be 
afterwards shown, which do not occur from 
common occasions, and which require to be 
for he first most distinctly showed its true | taken into account in conducting the treat- 
connexion with sound and morbid anatomy.;ment. The doctrine of a congestive, simple, 
Indeed, the application of morbid anatony to| and inflammatory variety of fever, is not 
pathology, constitutes the greatest era in | matter of mere opinion, but of demonstra- 
the history of physic, and is the principal tion, as will be proved by a subsequent de- 
cause of most of our recent improvements ;| tail of facts. The visible qualities in the 
for it not only removes the erroneous | chemical world are very numerous, yet they 
opiaions respecting the nature of diseases ‘are traceable to a few simple laws; and so it is 
formed by our predecessors, but it reveals | with acute affections, the symptoms of which 
the causes or conditions upon which most are multiform, but the internal conditions 
of the symptoms depend, and thus enables! which give rise to them are few and regular, 
us closely to approximate towards first prin-| and these being once understood, they ex- 
ciples. The opinions of men ignorant of plain all the diversities of the former, as the 
morbid anatomy are mere conjectures as to’ law of gravitation explains the various move- 
the nature of disease ; whereas, on the con-| ments of the heavenly bodies. ‘The division 
trary, the opinions of men properly ac- | of affections into acute and chronic, is written 
_ with morbid anatomy, are actual | upon the face of nature. The general line 

emonstrations; and as we always act upon of demarkation between them is the pre- 
opinions, as the practice is founded upon the | sence of fever in the one, and the absence of 
theory formed, hence the superiority of the! it in the other class; but, it sometimes 
morbid anatomist over the crude nosologist ; | happens, that acute and chronic affections 
the first being literally a scientific practi- | pass and repass into each other, as might be 
tioner, as he is guided by correct principles, | instanced by the various degrees and extent 
the last a daring and dangerous empiric, of that condition called inflammation. All 
guided only by conjectures. Morbid ana- chronic affections, like acute ones, are re- 
tomy, however, should never be abstractedly solvable, as far as our information has ex- 
considered, for then it would be only a cata- | tended, into a few simple elements or states. 
logue of diseased appearances. Its true | Plethora, general or local; imflammation, 
value lies in its intimate connexion with seated in different textures; some changes 
the symptoms. The theory thus deduced, | | in the qualities, or in the secretions, of the 
mean from the ‘circumstantial evidence of blood; adventitious formations, such as 
the symptoms, in conjunction with the posi-| tubercles, scirrhous and fungous tumours ; 








only be effected by the removal of each par- 
ticular link. Still, however, as @ general 
rT * may be correctly stated, that 
some faultiness of the solids, or some 


latent one of the fluids, is the cause on which | th 


the symptoms of chronic disease depend. 
From what has been said then, it will ap- 
» that while sound anatomy and physio- 
logy reveal pate | conditions . and their 
ons, anatomy and pathology 
reveal the unsound conditions of the various 
textures, and the which they 
are indicated. aah tenotion, there- 


also must be equally manifest that in the 
work of education, a minute attention to the 


once for all, strongly recommend to you 
the study of anatomy, without which, you 
cannot a step safely to yourselves 
py me erage In every fatal case, where 
a doubt exists on your minds as to the cause 
of death, ~ a the body with 
the care. If you do not proceed 
upon this plan uniformly, consider how cri- 
minal you must become from remaining in 
voluntary ignorance; for as a case of this 
kind, unexamined through your own neg- 
lect, may represent a class of similar cases, 
thé same doubt must exist in minds 


a 


;| would perceive the propriety of sequesting, 


and the latter of complying, with such exa- 
the poms S ceeetaete 

several ts in- 
formation already age ple a 
ratory to the fourth and last, namely 
rapeutics, under which are all 
the remedies and the rules of 
their administration, ing which a 
few observations will now be . 

The first efforts of mankind would be to 
procure the means of subsistence, the next 
to remove uneasiness ; and out of these two 
instinctive actions arose the arts and sci- 
ences, which ere our instruments of de. 
fence against the hostile elements sur. 
rounding us. As the love of life, and our 
sympathy in the sufferings of others, ar 

e sceubent feelings, we need not 
|wonder that in the lapse of ages all the 
| kingdoms of nature should have been ran- 
jsacked for remedies, the whole of which 
however might be arranged under six 
classes: ist. Diet and drink ; @dly. Tem- 
perature and air; 3dly. ye oe ee 
4thly. Mental impressions; Sthly. E 
cqpllaniine; and, lastly, Medicines inter- 
nally administered : “aly employed im te 
separately or combinedly em in the 
practice of physic, | shell briefly endeavour 
to show some of the bearings of each class, 
in the order just mentioned. 

Instinet must have originally directed 
man in the choice of his diet and drink, and 
the experience of their effects would guide 
him in their future selection. The same 
— would influence him in disease. 

e accordingly find, as an exemplification 
of this remark, that in ardent fever, water 
is the dieta magna of all nations, if we may 
use an expression of the Italians. But in- 
stinct is not invariably a safe monitor. 
Shakspeare makes Coriolanus say truly, in 
addressing the Roman mob,“ Your a 
are @ sick man’s appetite, which most de- 
sires what would increase the evil.” Thus, 
for instance, patients, in the most inflamma- 
tory fevers, sometimes long for wine, and 
even spirits, and sometimes for rich food; 
which, if given, would be hi injurious. 
Independently of the mischief hick would 
occasionally result from erroneous instincts, 

has been a fruitful source of error 
in all ayes. The weakness which is pro- 
duced by over-exertion in health, is re 


Sai 


e, whereas the debility attendant upon 
affections is the effect of the dis 
ich a generous diet aggravates. 
be allowed, however, thet the an- 


it must 
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unpleasant im ions of a low temperature 
would lead not only to the invention of 
clothing and architecture, but to the use 
of fire and warm bathing ; while an uncom- 
fortably high temperature would induce the 
sufferer to seek the shade, to expose himself 
to the refreshing breeze, or to apply the 
effusions of cold water, Thus, in process 
of time, the application of temperature, 
regulated according to circumstances, would 
become a part of the practice of pe. as 
all early history demonstrates. As to air, 
its influence would soon be noticed, in con - 
janction with that of the soil and water, 
from the fact that some places are sickly, 
and others salubrious ; and, consequently, 
we find that the most ancient temples, in 
point of situation, were asylums of health, 
where the patents enjoyed the advantages 
of a wholesome regimen and a pure atmos- 
phere. Men are like plants, affected not 
simply by air, but even by the light. The 
American tribes who inhabit the woods, 
are paler than those who inhabit the plains ; 
and a like contrast is observable between 
the inhabitants of crowded cities and open 
peer ae Moreover, there is a most re- 
markable difference between damp and dry 
air; the spirits being oppressed by the one, 
and so lightened by the other, that we feel, 
under its influence, almost as if we could 
bound from the earth like aball. Indepen- 
dently of such conditions, there are contami- 
nations of atmosphere so pernicious, espe- 
cially one, relating to houses, hospitals, pri- 
sons, ships, camps, cities, and countries, 
that it seems most strange governments 
never should have instituted an inquiry into 
the causes of its formation, and the means 
of its correction. From the time of Sir 
Christopher Wren, owing to the improve- 
meat of paving and draining, there has been 
a considerable diminution in the number of 
eases of that specific fever now termed ty- 
phas, which arises, not as is generally sup- 
posed, from human contagion, but from 
ase y anima! or vegetable matter given off 

the form of an exhalation from certain 
parts of the earth. In some parts of Lon- 
don, and especially of the surrounding coun- 
wy materials out of which this pu- 
matter issues are still allowed to accu- 


typhus fever are contigually occurring from 
cause. Most persons tremble to come 
in contact with a patient labouring under 
t fever, from the dread inspired by the 
, and, I believe, the false doctrine of its 
contagious nature; while, from their i 
rance of its true origin, they allow their 
aoe Ap A 
putrid effluvium, from which, ing to 
my observations, it invariably proceeds, 
But to return to the subject of atmosphere, 
as a remedial agency, we perceive the great 
advantages of fresh air in specific fevers, 
whether derived from malaria or from con- 
ious sources ; such fevers, for example, 
being generally much milder among the 
poor who live in garrets, where the air cir- 
culates freely, than among those who reside 
in cellars, where the air is stagnant. Be- 
sides, in those chronic affections, where the 
skin and internal mucous membranes are 
out of order, a fresh atmosphere, sided by 
warm bathing, is a far better remedy than 
is imagined by those persons who are in- 
cessantly taking this or that drug, under the 
erroneous supposition that every thing is to 
be done by mere medical prescription. In- 
deed, as pure atmosphere is the pabulum 
vite required every moment, soits influence 
is great, not only in the preservation of 
health, but in the removal of disease. 


Rest and exercise must have been tried 
early as expedients of relief. The savage 
lives in the extremes of action and repose, 
and therefore the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both were soon experienced, Ex- 
cessive exertion would occasionally induce 
fever, and that again would incline the sick 
to remain at rest; and when the fever dis- 
ap , instinct would prompt the con- 
valescent to moderate exertion, in order to 
restore the strength. As exercise increases, 
and rest diminishes the force and frequency 
of the pulse, they are among the most effi- 
cacious means of management, especially in 
febrile cases, and also in chronic ones, 
where the heart is concerned. Moreover, 
as there can be no high degree of strength 
without exercise, it is of the greatest conse- 
quence in invigorating the ly and pre- 
serving the health, a circumstance to which 
the ancient Greeks and Romans particula 
attended, in their system of physical train- 
ing. A similar s was established in 
our army by the late Duke of York, the 

ood effects of which are very conspicuous 
in the robust appearance of our soldiers. 
But though exercise of a natural kind daily 
in the open air, be one of the best preserva- 
tives of the health, yet the modern gym- 
nastics now in vogue in the Metropolis, are 
carried by some persons to such an extreme 
of violent exertion, as to be exceedingly in- 





mulate so sbundantly, that examples of 
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and affections of the heart, or large adjacent 
vessels. 

With respect to mental impressions, they 


were resorted to medically from the re-|i 


motest of times. The ancient priests had 
an interest in maintaining, that all diseases 


DR. ARMSTRONG'S 


proceeded directly from the gods, for then | grand opposin 


por, became the medium of communication ; 


having the fate of their patients in their | i 


hands, they acquired what they warted— 
power and riches, by officiating in the mum- 
meries of sacrifices and omens and pro- 
phecies. Cicero wondered that two of 





scription is of no avail. 

anxiety are visible in the pallid face and 
oul body. But if the patient be pos- 
sessed of philosophy enough to forego his 


such priests could look each other in the | harassing pursuits ; if he have not, from the 
face without laughing. But the wonder is| contact and cares of the world, lost his 


that a man so accomplished could have | relish for the simple and sublime scenes of 
made a remark so puerile, for they were | Nature, a removal into the country is of the 
trained actors ; it was their business to ap- | utmost efficacy. The deformity and conflict 


pearin the drama of deception, and they 
were bound to play their parts with con- 


| 


of the moral world are exchanged for the 
beauty and calm of the physical world ; and 


sistency, ‘ to strut and fret their hour upon | surrounded by all the poetry of earth and 


the stage” like Kean, Kemble, or any other | heaven, the mind regains its peace, and the 


celebrated performer. 
the gross ignorance and credulity which 


When we consider | health, as if by magic, is perfectly restored. 
- the earliest 


External applications were 


prevailed in antiquity, we cannot be sur-| measures of the primitive ages. The first 
prised that the multitude should have been | practitioners were surgeons. Man is natu- 


the dupes of impostors, or the followers of 
visionaries; and though, in this happy 
country at least, the progress of knowledge 
has broken the spell of superstition, though 
the travelling valetudinarian no longer visit 
shrine after shrine, nor the bedridden pa- 
tient possess himeelf of relic after relic,— 
though all such delusions have vanished 
like phantoms before the dawn of philo- 
sophy ; yet there is still the same necessity 
for administering to the mind in sickness. 
Under all circumstances, man is a poor and 
pitiable being, when stricken down by dis- 
ease. Sickened and subdued, his very linea- 
ments have a voice which calls for com- 
miseration and assistance. Celsus says, 
that knowing two physicians equally in- 
telligent, he should prefer the one who was 


his friend; for the obvious reason that he | 
would feel a deeper interest in his welfare. | 


Kindness composes, and harshness disturbs 
the mind, and each produces correspondent 
effects upon the body. A tone, a look, may 
save or destroy life in extremely delicate 
cases. Whatever may be the prognosis 
given to friends, in all febrile cases the most 
confident and consoling language about the 
ultimate recovery should be used to the 
sick, as prophecies not unfrequently con- 
tribute to bring about the event foretold, by 
ing people feel or think or act, differ- 
ently what they otherwise would have 
done. ape. in chronic cases, as time is 
required ir cure, by explaining to the 
jent this fact, we maintain his confi- 

, we keep his mind easy, and thus 

gain a fair opportunity for the operation of 
Tegimen or remedies; im short, the judicious 








physician, like the Roman general, Fabius, 


rally a pugnacious animal, for the majority 
of savages fall in battle. To restrain the 
effusion of blood would be the first instine- 
tive effort, and that in time led to the appii- 
cation of the bandage, mixed up with the 
superstitious observances of ignorance.— 
When Ulysses was wounded, the part"was 
nicely bound up, as if the principle of heal- 
ing by the first intention had been well un- 
derstood ; but the application was accom- 
panied by certain incantations, which soon 
formed a part of the mystery of the art, and 
which iu different countries, and in different 
rude ages, were remarkably similar, so that 
Scott, in his admirable novel of Waverly, 
has shown his knowledge of nature in de- 
scribing the manner in which his wounded 
hero was treated, after the fashion of Ulys- 
ses, by one of the surgical. seers in the 
Highlands. ‘The Abyssinians, it is well 
known, have been in the habit, time imme- 
morial, of cutting portions of flesh out of 
living animals, and so uniting the divided 
surfaces that they heal by the first inten- 
tion. The knowledge of this natural ope- 
ration was not unknown to Celsus, 

it was overlooked in his writings for ages ; 
surgeons having seared the cut parts, to 
prevent hemorrhage, by hot irons, instead 
of using the ligature, which he recommends, 
and which is now universally adopted.— 
Spontaneous hemorrhage, or that attendant 
upon accidents, would be occasionally found 
beneficial to persons who happened to be 
sick at the time, and such an effect wo 
naturally lead to the ae of blood- 
letting in apparently similar cases. In ple- 
thoric affections, blood often flows naturally 
from the nose, and it is a remarkable fact, 
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that one of the most ancient modes of ab- agg yom tpeee tony fr ee | 
stracting blood artificially was by the intro- | h that our character, as intellec 
pg Np ey te tase Aether beings, will be con improved, 
nations, suction | and our moral and real i ities pro- 
ed wounds, as Homer | portionably diminished. 

Machaon to have done in the| From the imperfect hints already thrown 
case of Menelaus ; and suction would, by | out, it may be inferred that therapeutics is 
increasing the flow of blood, suggest the | one of the weightiest branches, which con- 
— of cupping. The casval contact | sists of two parts, first, the history, prepa- 
of leeches and irritating matters to the skin, | ration, pharmaceutical relations, and gene- 
unquestionably gave rise to the employment | ral effects of remedies ; secondly, the appli- 
of leeching and blisters, and burns became | cation of particular remedies to particular 
the means of introducing the cautery ; for it | affections. The first part is taught sepa- 
is the property of reason to turn the adverse | rately, under the name of Materia Medica, 
incidents of the present into the occasions | respecting which you will find the lectures 
of future advantage. of my friend Dr. Boott highly useful, for his 

The administration of medicines inter- | are not the common-place lectures frequent- 
nally was originally the result of chance. ' ly delivered on the subject, but the valuable 
Man is led first by instinct, and next by | productions of an intellect of the first order, 
experience, to a considerable change of|enriched as well by all the best acquire- 
diet. Among the successive trials of diffe-| ments of the medical art as by those of 
rent articles of aliment, some would prove | general science and literature. The second 
emetic, purgative, diuretic, sudorific, sti-| part of therapeutics, or that which apper- 
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mulant, and narcotic, and each of these 
classes of agents would be occasionally em- 
ployed; for in savage tribes, when one 


tains to the practical application of particu- 
lar affections, belongs properly to this course, 
and will consist of an exposition of those 


mean fails to alleviate disease, another and | particulars which have fallen vader my own 
another are successively tried. The dis- | observation, or those principles which have 
covery, real or supposed, would be commu- | been deducted from my own experience. 
nicated from one to a tribe, and finally from | Drs. Duncan, Murray, and Thomson have 
tribes to the whole country, and, as civiliza- dove much in presenting us with an excel- 
lent history of the various articles of which 
the established commerce. In this way! our materia medica is composed; but we 
drugs have been greatly multiplied, two va-| have no book wherein the application of 
Iuable ones, bark and inecacuanha, having | remedies is laid down with any thing like 
been introduced, as it were, recently from | precision in regard to the removal of those 
the new world. On the whole, vegetable pathological conditions which stand in the 
remedies prevailed in the ancient world, | character of causes to the symptoms. There 
and the use of them was established for cen- | is no natural relation between remedies and 
turies through the power of Galen ; but as; diseases, but medical men have attempted 
Velasius shook the authority of Galen in/ to create one, either from speculations or 
Anatomy, so Paracelsus disputed it in Thera- from facts, and therefore this relation must 
peutics, by the asserted superiority of some | be either false or true. Now most of the 
mineral agents. Even the study of Alchemy | relations attempted in former times are false, 
tended to increase the number of the arti- because the authors were guided by conjec- 
cles of materia medica ; for visionary as its tures as to the conditions on which the 
objects unquestionably were, yet the expe- | symptoms depended ; or they prescribed for 
riments to which it gave rise led to the|the symptoms themselves without a refe- 
junction of mineral and vegetable remedies, | rence to their real cause. As apenas, 
and paved the way to modern chemistry, by | God knows, have been superabundant, and 
which physiology and pathology have been | as symptoms are extremely numerous, we 


tion advanced, to different countries, through 
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improved, but more especially pharmacy, in 
relation to the proximate and ultimate prin- 
ciples of medicines, the laws of their com- 
binations, and the modes of preserving and 
compounding them. The genius of Linneus, 
too, and the labours of his followers, have 
made Botany an useful auxiliary, by the 
substitution of precise characters in plants 
to the loose descriptions of the ancients. 
What botany has thes done for the vege- 
table world, Chemistry has also done for the 
mineral, so that posterity will be at no loss 
to recognise all the remedies now in use ; 
aad as the press preserves all that is useful 





have an extraordinary accumulation of re- 
cipes of all descriptions, Well might Syden- 
ham exclaim, that the materia medica of his 
time was like an assemblage of trees bear- 
ing many leaves but little fruit, and the 
comparison is really applicable to the mate- 
ria medica of the present day ; for what ex- 
perienced man, of common sense, can cor- 
sider the many syrups, tinctures, infu- 
sions, decoctions, confections, electuaries, 
and pills, of the pharmacopwias, without re- 
garding such works as the itories of 
much of the fallacy of the monkish ages ? 
How many useless—how many pernicious 
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darkness. As the opinion which we form of 
the nature of a disease must be true or un- 
true, and as the treatment is founded upon 
that opinion, hence arises the absolute ne- 
cessity of possessing correct principles of 

» that dogmatism may be avoided 


any thing requires to be narrowly watched, 
it is the corporate spirit which is so apt to 
make men, in ing their own advan- 
tages, lose si the general welfare, 
One cause of much of the evil existing in 
society, is the selfishness with which we 
attempt to compass our ends, not duly con- 
sidering what we owe to the interests of 
others; and another cause of evil, is the 
indifference or indisposition to maintain 
those strict rules of justice, by which the 
rights of public institutions are upheld 
against the encroachments of sinister de- 
signs. What we want in medical legislation 


ther ; | are, first, common rights to the members of 


been too long concealed under a language 
almost as incomprehensible, to common 
minds, as the hieroglyphics of the ancient 
Egyptians; yet all thst is really known, 


in modern medicine, might be expressed in 
a few plain 
merely verbiage, a part of the mummery an 
ee de scholastic and collegiate sophistry. 


English words, the rest wang 


no part of human knowledge has 
been, till recently, kept so completely con- 
cealed from the public view as ici 


lic can judge of the abilities of a barrister, 
but their ignorance of the elements of phy- 
sic utterly prevents them from forming any 
thing like a right estimate of the powers of 
a physician, as far as the exercise of his 
art is concerned. Dr. Johnson remarked, 
that the history of the means by which some 

i became extensively popular, 
would be extremely amusing ; but it might 
be more truly said, that it would be a most 

table exposure of the frailties of the 
human mind and heart, by showing that 
men had held responsible aod even sacred 


very best interests of society ; for example, 
where the health of public characters is at 
stake. It would be highly advantageous to 
the public, and like wise to the best part of the 
medical profession, if the elements of modern 
medicine were made a portion of the liberal 
education of every 

dical men and 





- | the profession ; and, secondly, security to the 


fens ic, by a practical system of tuition, and 
a peastion 1 mode of examination, divested 
of the mockery of a dead language as the 
medium of that examination. Jt is notorious 
that medical education at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is little more than mere form in 
most essentials; and yet the Dang pes of 
those places has privileges in London 
College of Physicians, which are denied to 
the J px wes of Fdinburgh, where the me- 
dical education is so incomparably superior, 
and thus an unwarrantable invidious 
distinction has been introduced into a 

fession which, above all others, should be 
united in the bonds of brotherhood. Many 
disputes have taken place between individual 


-|members and corporations, but these have 


mostly been of a personal nature, and there- 
fore have not interested the public much; 
but the question is of suc’) vital i 

in all its bearings, that the time is surely 
at hand when a rigorous inquiry will be 
instituted into the present state of our me, 
dical legislation, and when human 

and human life will no longer be recklessly 
intrusted to collegiate formalities, but to aa 
education strictly practical in all material 
points. To return, however, from this di- 
eee, let us sepeene. et a oy 4 
obtai clear pathological princi 

the study of symptoms and dissections ; even 
then he has to acquire, by assiduous obser- 
vation, e.nar ee S 
namely, ise application w 
remedies Ties lieus which are indi- 
cated. To arrive at this precision, it is 
requisite, first, to note accurately every 
circumstance of the case at the time the re- 
medy is administered, and secondly, to note 
with like care every effect produced, that, 
by thus comparing the different results in 
different cases, we may be enabled to de- 
duce general rules to guide us 
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3; but in doing all this, we must 
to discriminate those particular 


be ga’ ered, then, from all that 
egcaneta, that anatomy, physio- 
logy, pathology, and therapeutics, cannot 
with cnfety be. disunited in practice ; and 
whether a man be called a physician, sur- 
gon, or general practitioner, he should en- 
vour to be thoroughly well informed in 
each, in order to fit him for the due dis- 
charge of his professional duties. Celsus 
admirably remarks, that one man may ex- 
t dnpatunents of the medical art, 
and when they are divided, he is to be com- 
mended who knows the most. But though 
i uire to be all combined, 
vantage in teaching and 
learning them separately, as far as lectures 
are concerned, for, divide and conquer, is a 
maxim quite as applicable to science as to 
war, The study of medicine is apt, at first 
sight, to appal the student, by the com- 
plexity and extent of its parts ; bat if each 
of these be distinctly presented by the 
teacher, and diligently attended to by the 
pupil, the difficulty soon gives way to the 
assurance of being able to master the whole 
su 


pursued in this course of Lectures, which 
will be divided into three parts. In the 
first part, I shall give a series of Lectures, 
in which the general principles of the pa- 
thology and treatment of acute and chronic 
affections will be laid down, that the science 
may be, in the first instance, presented in as 
simple a view as possible. The second part 
will consist of a series of particular lectures 
on each of the acute and chronic affections, 
successively, of all the important parts of 
the body, with reference not only to the 
conditions of the various solid textures, 
such as mucous, serous, fibrous, and so 
forth, but also to those changes of the fluids, 
especially of the blood, which are so often 
connected with affections of the solids, and 
i , been too much 
ology. The de- 
rent textures will 
be illustrated by an extensive collection of 
preparations, so as to exhibit all that is at 
present known of morbid anatomy, oe 
18 inse| connected with patho 
wale the ne ice suitable to acute and 
chronic affections will be explained by a de- 
tail and of my own expe- 
rience, the third and last part, a series 
of commentaries will be given on Cullen’s 
Nosology, that you may be able to forma 
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correct opinion of the character of that 
work. It is still, in ia fst bok 
improvement, — as a test in 
one: of our schools and ny 
— I consider it my du 

and dangerous fal a4 
Saas. Thouzh Cullen ha the splendid 
example of Morgagni before — yet he 
did on like him, investigate and improve 
pathology by recording symptoms and mak- 
ing dissections ; but he attempted to form a 
system principally from his own and the 
speculations of other men, as if the causes 
of natural phenomenon were ever discover- 
able by the mere force of imagination, It 
is not fitting in the present position of me- 
dical science, that such a system should be 
sanctioned, and this may be said without 
any disre —_ to its author; for what may 
be considered as genius in one age, in the 
next may be far below the common standard 
of knowledge, from the accumulation of 
successive improvements. It shall be my 
aim to exhibit medicine, not as it was, com-~- 
plicated and obscured by the subtleties of 
the schools, but as it is, in a high state of 
advancement, made simple and clear by the 
agency of common sense. 

It has been aptly said, that there are two 
kinds of education, one which we receive 
from others, and another which we com- 
municate to ourselves. The age in which 
we live is remarkably distinguished for the 
last. Though in most of the scholastic in- 
stitutions of. long standing, memory is made 
the leading faculty in education, and the 
acquisition of the words of dead 
the main business of that education; yet 
the mind, obeying its nataral bias, turns to 
the study of things, and taking a compre- 
hensive range, observes, and thinks, and 
acts for itself. This is the cause of all mo- 
dern improvements, and you must place 
yourselves completely under its influence. 
The scrutiny which I extend to the opinions 
and the practice of others, you must as 
freely and fearlessly extend towards mine. 
Indeed you must consider my Leetures only 
as materials for comparison, to be adopted 
as true, or rejected as erroneous, when 
tried by the test of your own observation, 
You have chosen a profession which in- 
volves your own character, the hopes of 
your friends, and the welfare of society ; 
and by all these considerations you are 
bound to make it a personal study—you are 
bound to follow it, morally as well as medi- 
cally, with a sincerity answerable to the 
tenderness of health, and the sacredness of 
life. Were it possible that any person 
came here with the intention of merely 
passing through the forms of tuition, that 
he might possess the name and the privi- 
leges of a practitioner ; were it possible, 
I repeat, that such an individual could be 
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Le Append beseech a to change = 
as he values own peace 

Ew ing of others. But if 
i unsuitable to 
gnorant, it is one which the 
industrious and intelligent student may 
ardently advantageously prosecute. 
Rightly understood and applied, it is a pro- 
fession which comprehends all that dignifies 
and adorns our intellectual and moral na- 
ture ; it is a profession which is not limited 
in its operation to time or place, but ex- 
tends its benefits to the whole of the human 
race ; itis a profession which, approaching 
to the r and purity of mercy, blesses 
those who dispense, and those who receive, 


its influence ; it is a profession in which 
all its members may be highly useful and 
respected, and some so distinguished, 


— the importance of their discoveries, 
as to be ranked among those great benefac- 
tors of mankind, whose memories will be 
revered by the wise and good of all succeed- 


ing generations. 
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Microscopic Researches on the Intimate Structure | 
the Organic Tissues of Animals. By| 
» Mitye Epwarns; continued from | 


page 267. 
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structure of these fibrous 

to me to be en 

however, nervous 

of which was such, that I 

nise them from the elementary 

which my former researches had 

the existence. Lastly, in some 

where the laceration had been i 

far, I perceived some fibres, which, in some 

places, appeared to be formed only of glo- 

bules, but which, in others, were perfectly 

transparent, and apparently of a 

neous texture; the surrounding liquid en. 

closed, at the same time a considerable 

number of globules altogether similar to 

those of which the largest portion of the 

nervous substance appeared to be formed. 

The description of the internal structure of 

the nerves, given by Treviranus, accords 

very much with the resultof this observation, 

for I distinctly saw the parts which this 

physiologist considers as elementary cy- 

linders, and it was difficult to decide if the 

globules of which I have spoken only 

covered some portionsof the surface of these 

cylinders, or whether these 

completely formed them, as I had stated. 
In a work on digestion, several results of 

which I communicated to the Philomatic 

Society, at its meeting on Sd March, 1825, 

I stated, that acetic acid exercises a 

marked influence on the greater part of ani- 

mal substances. In fact, this acid occa- 

sions almost always, the disaggregation of 

their composing globules, and transforms 





Trevinanvs, regards all the organic tissues them into a mass, the aspect of which is 
of animals as formed not only of globules, | Similar to that of a jelly, and then, more or 
bat also of elementary cylinders.* This | less, completely dissolves them. I thought, 
opinion holds an intermediate place be-| therefore, that on submitting the parts now 
tween the conclusions which may be drawn | under consideration to this agent, I might 
from the works of Fontaua, and the results|throw some light on the texture of 
which I have derived from researches of the | transparent cylinders which are perceived 
same kind. The observations which serve | in the nervous substance ; experiment fully 
as the basis of these different opinions, do confirmed this conjecture 2 searcely had 
not imply any contradiction, as we shal] | mixed some drops of acetic acid with the 
soon see; but reasoning does not suffice to| Water which soaked the small portion of 
decide the point in dispute, and I often nerve placed on the object-glass, than I 
thought before proceeding farther, it was, saw the general transparence of the nervous 
important to solve the question by means of | body increase, the parts nearest the circum- 
experiment. ference became detached; and lastly, the 
n examining with a microscope of Sel-| greater number of the cylinders, in which [ 
ligue’s, the magnifying power of which is | could not before perceive any trace of globu- 
about 300, the nerves of a frog, properly | lar texture, showed in an evident manner the 
dissected, that is to say, stripped of their| globules which composed them; not only 
fibro-cellular coat, plunged into water, and | the outline of these corpuscules became vi- 
Jacerated with the point of a needle, in | sible, but also —— disaggregated, and 
order to give them the necessary degree of | by degrees, the whole portion of the nerve 
pm wre I did not at first see the | Submitted to the experiment was thus trans- 
cylindrical cavities, so well pointed out by | formed into globules, a great number of 
which floated in the liquid, and the others 
were reunited in small transparent masses; 





* Sur les Elémens organiques da C 
animal; Journal complémentaire du Diet. 
des Sc. Med., tom, xxi, 1825. 





these sage = set their borders the w 
pearance of a white jelly, diaphanous 
tatermixed with emailer globule. 
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It then evident that the fibrille 
of the nerves, as. 1 have before stated, are 
of fibres, formed of 
reunited in a series of lines, ‘This 

i ition is evident in the nerves of the 
larve; but, in vertebrated animals which 
have been dead some time, it is not very 
difficult wo perceive the texture of these 
bundles of elementary fibres; for pt be- 
come more transparent than in the ordinary 
state, and appear homogeneous. It is often 
the same when the portion of nerve sub- 
mitted to the microscopic observation, has 
been kept too long plunged in water, or 
has experienced a slight desiccation. But 
in the nerves of an animal recently killed, 
the bundles of elementary fibres, show ge- 
nerally, in an evident manner, the series of 





globules which compose them, and in the 
cmennny case, it is always easy to make the | 
internal structure of that which is often 
taken for elementary cylinders apparent, | 
by occasioning the disaggregation of their | 
composing glohules. 
It is the same with muscular, eotielar, | 
and fibrous tissues, &c., which Treviranus 
as composed of two organic 
elements, globules and cylinders ; for these 
last are always formed of globules, which | 
differ from the others only in their being | 
united into a series of lines instead of being | 
heaped together in a confused manner ; in 
fact, by the action of potassium, acetic acid, 
and several other agents, we can, at will 
determine the separation of these globules. | 
We see, then, the organic elements of these 
different isolated tissues, and it is not dif- 
ficult to assure oneself that they differ 
neither in their appearance nor their size | 
from the globules of pus, and some of the 
animalcule which ahow themselves in the 
infusions of animal and vegetable substances. | 
The means which I at first adopted to| 
determine the relative size of the globules! 
composing the tissues, have appeared to} 
some persons not to be sufficiently correct to 
authorise the conclusions which I deduced | 
from my observations; it was, however, | 
employed in researches of the same kind by 
Captain Kater, as well as by MM. Prévost| 
and Dumas, and which consists in making 
the image of the object perceived in the | 
microscope correspond to the centre of the 
right eye, by the divisions of a rule fixed | 
laterally to the level of the focus of the eye, | 
and pierced by the left eye. These means! 
would probably be insufficient for arriving 
at the exact knowledge of the real volume | 
of the body which we have examined, but| 
such was not my intention, for I only en-| 
deavoured to compare together the globules | 
of the different tissues and liquids of the | 
animal economy ; lastly, to know if, by) 
their physical characters, these corpuscules 
resemble each other or not. 


| the 


MM. Prévost and Dumas estimated the 
diameter of the red globules of blood in a 
man to be of a millimeter, and that of 
the globules of pus and tissues to be gi, of 
a millimeter. tt appears to me to be very 
difficult to determine, with accuracy, the 
real size of these corpuscules; for by em- 
ploying different means we obtain difierent 
results, which appear to depend generally 
on the size of the sheath which surrounds 
these small globules, and which is very 
considerable when it is placed near the solar 
microscope. ‘Thus, with this instrument 
placed so as to magnify to about 540°, the 
diameter of the image of each of these ele- 
mentary globules of tissues was about three 
millimeters, their real diameter being +}, of 
a millimeter, whilst with the common mi- 
croscope, and by placing a micrometer at 
the internal focus of the instrument, we 
have found them about 54, of a millimeter, 
and on making the image coincide with the 
ditisions of a rule placed by the side of the 
lens, these corpuscules did not appear to be 
more than s}, of a millimeter. But this 
appears to me to be altogether of a secon- 
dary object, for the point of interest to the 
physiologist, is not to know whether the 
elementary globules of muscular tissue are 

ty OF ghz Of a millimeter, but whether the 

Linmeter of these globules is always the 
same, either in the fleshy fibrille, or in 
other tissues which contribute to 
form the body of the animals of the higher 
classes ; and the similitude of the results 
which have been obtained in this respect, 
whatever mode be employed, as well as the 
comparison of the diameter of these cor- 
puscules with that of the globules of the 
human blood, do not appear to me to leave 
any doubt on this subject. 

In extending these researches to the small 
number of parts which now remain for us 
to study in the body of vertebrated animals, 
we perceive that their minute structure pre- 
sents the same general characters as those 
of the tissues which we have just mention- 
ed. I have observed with a microscope the 


synovial membranes, the cartilages, the 


transparent cornea, the different tunies of 


ithe eye, the crystalline lens,* the acciden- 


tal membranes, the formation of which is 
caused by the inflammation of the pleu- 
ra,&c. I have always seen them formed 
of globules similar to those which compose 
cellular, muscular, or nervous tissues, and 
also similar to those which we see floating 
in pus and the serum of the blood. 

The minute structure of these different 
tissues in animals of the lower classes, pre- 





* Leuwenhoeck had already indicated 
the globular structure of the crystalline. — 
Vide Phil, Trans. 1684, No. 165. 
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glia of the lobster, I have found 
aving a diameter of 5}, of a mil- 
» mi re ped owe simi- 
appearance, a much larger size. 
It might be possible, however, that these 
are themselves formed of 
globules an i 

were before considering ; and analogy also 
make us adopt this opinion. 
I have seen two globules of green 
i ether, and soon unite in such 
, that it was impossible to 
know whether the corpuscle thas formed 
globule, if I had not as- 
tion. The integuments 
of the fecula appeared, generally, quite 
homogeneous ; but in such as had been 
dried and moistened several times in suc- 
cession, I perceived the globular struc- 
tare of these vesicles, a result which per- 
fectly accords with the interesting obser- 
vations of M. Raspail. Lastly, in the eso- 
phageal ganglion of the snail, where the 
ater part of the globules of the medul- 
substance are of very great size, as 
M. Dutrochet very justly observed, the tex- 
ture which I only suspected in the lobster, 
peared to me evident; for I stated that 
corpuscules were entirely formed of 
globules similar to those which we have 
several times before considered, a disposi- 
tion which, moreover, is produced in seve- 
ral organs, and to which subject I propose, 

on some future occasion, to return. 

The muscular, serous, and mucous tissues 
of the lobster, the snail, the maja, the oys- 
ter, the crustacea, Xc., are commonly formed 
of globules, which do not appear to differ in 
any respect from those which constitute the 
same parts in the higher classes of animals. 
It is also the same with the thin sac which 
constitutes the hydatid; and lastly, in the 
bodies of the rotifere, and several other 
animalcule, I have seen an analogous tex- 
ture. 

We find, then, that the minute structure 
of the different tissues which compose ani- 
mals, every where presents analogous cha- 


globules unite that the characters 
of the ultimate part wok trey constitute 
depend, and on their agglomeration in one 
direction more than another, that the form 
of the different organs and of the being which 
results from their assemblage is owing. Itis 
thus with reason a celebrated naturalist has 
said, “ that the form of the living body is 
more essential to it than its matter. 

The disposition which these elementary 
globules assume, in the different tissues, 
ean be reduced to four principal forms ; in 
fact, they form at one time layers, or mem- 
branes, whose texture does not offer any 
thing fibrous; at another, fibres disposed 
with more or less regularity; at other 
times, vesicles or canals. The laminiform 
| disposition is remarked, especially in cellu- 
lar and serous tissues; the fi , which 
|only seems to be a modification of the first, 
becomes, by degrees, more apparent in the 
\faseia, the aponeuroses, the muscles, and 
|nerves. The elementary vesicles eee 
| form the parenchyma ©’ the brain of some 
animals, perhaps of all, that of the liver, the 
| pancreas, the sali glands, &c. Lastly, 
| the secreting canals exhibit them also in cer- 
' tain secreting organs, such as the kidney and 
testicles, as we shall see in another paper, 
| where I propose to examine, in a particular 
|manner, the structure of the globules. 

The result of the researches which I have 
just stated, leads me naturally to examine if 
|the globular form which the organic ele- 
ments assume is possessed by the icles 
of matter assimilated to living beings, de- 
|pending consequently on the influence of 
life, or whether, if certain substances pre- 
|sent this appearance every time that they 
| pass from the liquid to the solid state, the 
| same as salts in crystallising acquire such or 
|such determined form. A very remarkable 
| experiment of MM. Prévost Dumas, 
|pears favourable to this last opinion. On 
making the electric pile act on liquid albe- 
men, there formed at the positive pole of 
the pile, as every one knows, a whitish 
|coagulum ; with the assistance, however, 
\of a microscope, these physiologists have 
recognised in thi production very distinct 
| seer altogether similar to those of the 
| bloods when they are discoloured, and to those 





racters, and that the globular form is the of pus, milk, &c.; the same appearance, the 
one which the organic elements of these | same diameter, the same disposition to form 
parts always assume. The most complex, as | rows or masses. 
well as the most simple animal, is composed! I stated, that similar phenomena took 
only of a greater or less number of these cor- | place at each time that the albumen coagu- 
ppsoetes. the chemical nature of which may lated, either by the effect of heat, or by the 
iffer, but in the form and size of which there | action of chemical reagents. 
is probably little difference. These globules,| The serum of blood erally contains 
which may be called elementary, are per- a considerable number of these albuminous 
haps formed, in their turn, of other smalier| globules; but, on evaporation, by the addi- 
, and which our means of inves- | tion of some drops of hydroc or alco- 
tigation have not yet permitted us to per- | holic acid, immense quantities form, It is 
ceive. Itis on the manner in which these _the same, when by the action of these re- 
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onan Se cause the solidification of the 
itreous humour of the eye; of the secreted 
mucous in such great 

or, of that which surrounds the eyes of the 


frog. 

Isinglass, which we regard as the purest 
gelatine, is formed ofa great number of fila- 
ments of great thinness, the globular texture 
of which becomes manifest by the addition 
of a small quantity of acetic acid; but if 
after having dissolved this substance, we 
then produce the solidification, the elemen- 
tary globules of which we have spoken show 
themselves again. Lastly, it is the same in 
the fibrine ; for, if after having dissolved this 
product in potassium, for example, we 
neutralize the potassium, the globules of the 
fibrine soon form, and do not appear to differ 
in any respect from those which we sepa- 
rated from muscular tissue by mechanical 
means. 

We see then, that the globular form of the 
organic elements of all parts of animals, is 
that which they always assume in passing 
to the solid state, thus forming the principal 
substances which are named the immediate 

uctions of these beings; whatever may 
the cause which determines this change 
of form, it ap to me that a knowledge 
of it will to explain a great num- 
ber ofthe phenomena of nutrition, to which I 
to return when I have completed 

this subject. 





SKETCHES 
or THE 
MEDICAL. PROFESSION IN IRELAND. 
No. XVIII. 
Reduction of the Present Term Medical 
Graduation in the University of Dublin con- 
sidered. 


“Tue progressive increase of the medi- | 


uates at Edinburgh during the last 
fifty years, appears from the following table 
of the numbers who received the degree of 
M. D. during each successive period of five 
years, ending 
Y Graduates. 

128 


in snails; | 


' 


' 


Of these 819 were Scottish, 706 English, 
848 Irish, 225 from the British colonies, 
and 193 foreigners of all ipti A 
Duncan, jun., Edinburgh Medical and Sur 
gical Journal, 1827.” 

The article from which the preceding 
statement has been selected, teems with 
important intelligence to that part of the 
| profession who take an interest in their own 


| respectability, and the education of their fu- 


| ture members. It may with confidence be 
considered a proclamation, embodying the 
opinions and intentions of the University of 
| Edinburgh, on the much agitated questions 


| of exacting higher qualifications in litera- 


, ture, philosophy, gat eg science, 
| from graduates in icine and surgery. 
Lest the public might mistake it for the 
mere production of an individual, or the 
routine criticism of an editor, it is signi- 
ficantly endorsed with the signature of a 
gentleman uniting the several functions of 
librarian, registrar, and professor in his per- 
son, in that institution. In this official ulti- 
matum, as it may be well called, it is 
asserted in very direct and dictatorial terms, 
that the Scotch school is determined to pur- 
sue that course through which it has arrived 
at its present boasted prosperity, and to 
oppose, by every means in its power, all the 
advances of suggested innovation. Through- 
out the long and elaborate reasoning by 
which this resolution is attempted to be 
justified, much disparagement of every other 
British college is mingled ; and from the 
general tenor of the discourse, it might be 
inferred, that A:sculapius and his daughter 
Hygeia had really descended from the skies, 
and fixed their terrestrial residence in the 
|eapital of Scotland. With the arguments 
by which the writer endeavours to prove 
that a liberal education is unne for 
students in medicine, I shall have nothing 
to do—that portion only of the document 
relating to Ireland shall claim my attention, 
| The absurdity of his positions on the former 
topic, even if they had not been overturned 
a thousand times, might protect them from 
| the respect of a refutation ; but his taunts 
| and misrepresentations of the state of medi- 
cal affairs in Ireland, besides being as yet 
unnoticed by any other writer, furnish 
me with an appropriate opportunity of sub- 
mitting a long-cherished proposition to the 
profession of that coun I have never 
indeed read an essay which so compendi- 





| ously supplies all the requisites for enforcing 
| the necessity of the objects contemplated in 
| these papers—the correcti in 
the professional establishments of Dublin, 
j and the elevation of that city intoa national 
|school of medicine. To secure the latter 
object, the execution of the former duty 
seemed an indi ble step in the 
cess ; for, men must see their faults 
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correct them. However wooesuay the courage to make it your own. But 
as to the manner in which that I err in thus preceding argument by 
was performed, none, at least, who read the | passion, and defeat my own views by ex- 
arithmetical sarcasm on Irish imstitutions, | citing the hostility of those whom I shou!d 
quoted at the head of this paper, can deny| rather conciliate. Be it so; though the 
the urgent provocation to severity of cen-| lrishman whose feelings would wait to be 
sure, On the present occasion, however, | | roused by discussion on this subject, is not 
should willingly exchange remonstrance for | likely to be acted upon by any process of 
persuasion—steep my pen in the very/| persuasion, nor deserves such a tribute of 
“* milk of human kindness,” instead of dip-| respect to his judgment. Enough, however, 
ping it in the “ tincture of galls,” if only | it is to be hoped, of nationality remains un- 
one symptom of recovery from their apathy | extinguished in the country to sympathise 
were discoverable in the patrons of these | with the sentiments expressed, and to merit 
establishments. But it is not surely in the | the deference of an exposition of the sub- 
remarkable circumstance of such an insult | ject; it is for such men that the i 
as has been quoted, being three months in| refutation of the statement alluded to is in- 
type without an answer from any Dublin| tended, and the proposal naturally rising 
practitioner, that we are to look for such a | out of it, depending. 
sight of returning regeneration. The in-| The writer of these reflections on the 
structed representative of a rival university | School of Dublin, having condensed his mis- 
sneers at the school of Dublin—talks of} representation into the manageable space of 
Irishmen being dependent on his college | paregraph, its dissection will occupy but 
for degrees—totals up Irish students in his | little time. He commences his fulsome 
balance-sheet as if they formed part of his| panegyric on the Scottish University, and 





stock in trade—and vauntingly announces | implied censure on the Dublin College, in 
that they exceeded the number of Scotch-| the following scrap of his domestic manu- 
men who graduated at Edinburgh during the | facture, political ecomomy. ‘‘ There is no 
last fifty years, by a majority of twenty- | surer criterion of the value of any commodity 





seven! Eight hundred and forty-seven | than the demand for it, taken in connexion 
Scotch doctors imported into the country in| with its price.” The application of the 
half a century, and such an establishment science of the counter to the affairs of a 
as Trinity College in existence! If pa- liberal profession, is at least characteristic 
triotism were other than a name, and public | of the Scotchman, and worthy of that cause 
spirit not extinct in the irish heart, it might | which is attempted to be upheld by this pro- 
be expected that such an announcement as | found apothegm of the shambles and the 
this would inflame the cheeks of the pro-/|fish-market. The philosophy of profit, it 
fession of the ccuntry into one universal | would seem, has been so much the stady of 
blush of shame, and smite their very hearts | his life, that it is not at all surprising his 
withpenitent indignation. Though my hopes | first illustration should be drawn from his 
are faint that it will stir one muscle of their favourite study, and that his love of the 
marble physiognomies; nay, though I am |“ siller,” should not only blind him to an 
conscious it will be perused with cold-|errorin his own standard, but to the ab- 
blooded indifference by some of the heredi- | surdity of applying such a scale to matters, 
tary colonists of Ireland, who seem alike to| which bear no analogy to the concerns 
delight in the degradation of the science|of the shop. For it so happens, that 
and the liberties of their country; yet I have |neither the demand, the price, nor both 
been induced to expose this merited taunt | taken together, denote the value of any ar- 
on their inactivity, with the expectation, | ticle, since there are many things which 
that if it should not awaken a national im-| bring the highest prices of no value at all, 
pulse in their breast, it micht stimulate | while otlers of the greatest utility and de- 
them to exertion through the less honour- | mand, may be had free of cost ; of the latter, 


able motives of avarice and self-interest. | the water with which the learned librariea 
removes the dust from his fingers, isa familier 


Nemo adeo ferus est, qui non mitescere |i, stance: of the former, the port, with 
as” bY oy od which it may be presumed he smothers 
” “1 bem pauentem accommodet | +), after-dinner aroma of his “ kail and his 
ones : haggis.” Whether he means a high price 
is an interpolation of the part which|or alow one, is not very evident from the 
they will understand, and like the generals| context; but, as it shall be seen hereafter, 
in the decline of the Greek and Roman/such a disclosure would not have squar 
empires, when glory had been sated and/ with his design. From this long since ex- 
valour collapsed, I would point to the gold | ploded clap-trap of the ecomomist, we are 
in the enemy's camp, and tell the medical | favoured with the following conclusion. 
veterans’ of Dublin who recline on their) ‘‘ When estimated by this standard, we are 
arms, there is your recompeuse, if you have |led to this conclusion, that the degree of 
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M. D., got at Edinbargh, is more valued 
the public, than the same degree when 
at other Universities.” Stop, Saw- 

ney, until we examine the legitimacy of the 


enlightened on these sub- 
scarcely have thus ventured 

to such a tribunal. But in confir- 
i inion, we are next 


to another college, where their objects 
attainable on easier conditions. The 
knowledgment, however, of this circum- 
stance, would have exposed the folly of his 
comparison, as no inference of the estima- 
tion in which any two articles are held‘ 
could be fairly drawn from the demand ; 
one of which was accessible to the pur- 
chaser, the other placed out of his reach. 
Were Dr. Duncan's hands tied up for a year 
or so, he would no doubt consider it very 
unfair to estimate his professional skill at 
the end of that period, by the number of his 


public 
the 


prescriptions. Ridiculous as such a stand- 

ard would be, hear how triumphantly he 

claps his wings, and crows out the con- 
cluding note of his eulogium on the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. ‘‘ This sufficiently proves 
that the degree of M. D. from Edin is 
to some persons, and in some places, more 
.’| valuable than the same degree from these 

In what universities, except those which | other universities.” If Dr. Duncan be ig- 
no tespectable practitioner would avow, a norant of the causes which compel Irish 
can be attained at less cost of time | students to resort to Edinburgh, of the esti- 
expense than at Edinburgh, 1 am not mation in which Scotch degrees are held in 
aware. «It cannot be in Oxford,—in Cam- Ireland, and of the description of persons 
bridge ; certainly not in Dublin; where, | who frequent his school, he shall seth long 
therefore, this Eldorado of cheap degrees is so, as I shall take the trouble of giving him 
to be found, I should like to be informed. the necessary information on each of these 

Perhaps the universities of Aberdeen and _ topics. 

* St. Andrew's are understood ; though the | There are two classes of students, differ- 
writer might not have wished to reviveold re- | ing very widely in their professional and lite- 
collections, by stating the names of these vir- rary education, who leave Ireland annually to 
tuoussisters, whose favours, untilverylately, graduate in Edinburgh. The first class con- 
like the advice of a quack doctor, were to be | sists of pupils who have graduated in arts, 
obtained by remittance and the post. To and intend to become members of the Col- 
the share of triumph which Edinburgh de- | lege of Physicians, and finally, Doctors of 
tives from a comparison with these insti- | the University of Dublin; but who, wishing 
tutions, he is perfectly weleome. ‘ Very|to anticipate the emoluments of their pro- 
often,” continues this candid reasoner, | fession, put their half dozen of tickets in 
“the university of Edinburgh confers the | their pockets, cross the Channel, and im- 
degree of M. D. on gentlemen who have | mediately on their return commence prac- 
already obtained A. B. from Trinity College, | tice, which they could not have done for 
Dublin, and who might ultimately obtain | many years had they waited the tardy ar- 
M. B. and M. D. in their originalalma mater, | rival of a degree in their native University. 
or, ad eundem, in Cambridge or Oxford.” It|To this respectable class of students also 
is truly a splendid feat, a fact worthy of an| belong the pupils of the Royal College of 
ostentatious gasconade, for the University | Surgeons, who, for no other reason than to 
of Edinburgh to confer medical degrees on | qualify them to meet physicians in consul- 
Trinity College bachelors of arts. But|tation, and to evade certain restrictions 
does not Dr. Duncan know the cause of this | imposed on them by that body, take out the 
dubbing of Irish students with Scotch titles?|necessary tickets during their surgical 
It is quite impossible for one holding a situa- | studies, and having taken ‘* letters testimo- 
tion which makes him necessarily acquaint-| nial,” as surgeons at home, pass over to 
edwith the laws of every British College, | Edinburgh, and return with a medical degree 
to be ignorant on the subject ; and the con-|in their pocket, and their tongue in their 
cealment of the real cause of such anj|cheek, at the absurdity of the College of 
anomaly is worthy of the sincerity evinced | Physicians. Not one of these students cares 
throughout the whole of his sophisticated | a straw for the value of Dr. Duncan’s de- 
statement. He must have been perfectly| gree, further than it authorizes some of 
aware that the ordinary time, and conse- | them to anticipate the slow of mak- 
quently the expense, of obtaining an M. D.., | ing a doctor in their own University ; and the 
are thrice as great in the University of Dub-| others to act in the double capacity of sur- 
lin as in Edin’ ; and that this is the} geon and physician. So far from attach- 
reason why students are obliged to emigrate |ing any value to such a degree, there is 
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which these students hold a Scotch | of what kind and to what extent should @ 
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he has been informed uf the estima- | is the removal of this error 
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ourselves, because our ancestors happened 
to make laws on certain matters, would be 
not only to act absurdly, but contrary to the 
example of those whose institutes we pro- 
pose to venerate, since these legislators 
themselves of the olden time, must have 
innovated on some antecedent custom. Of 
jety of such en alte- 

ration, it would be superfluous to offer fur- 
ther proof; but how is such an alteration to 
bé accomplished? I know not whether the 
Board of Trinity College is competent to 
such a measure without the intervention of 
the legislature ; but were such a sanction 
required, the College might reckon with 
certainty on the efficient advocacy of their 
present and late representative. Though 
ped. neem and concurrence of the 
shoald be first secured, it could not 

be expected that the project should origi- 
nate with them. It ought, more properly, 
to emanate from the medical department of 
the establishment. Much reputation as 
Dr. Macartney has acquired by his profes- 
sional exertions, I doubt much but it would 
be eclipsed by leading in this patriotic en- 
terprise, for which his feelings and talents 
alike qualify him. Both he and his fellow 
Professors must have felt the anomaly with 
regret, of seeing their pupils obliged to gra- 
duate in a foreign institution. The teachers 
under whom pupils study, are surely the 
fittest persons to judge of their merits and 
to reward their toils. By the existing laws, 
this line of proceeding is entirely inter- 
rupted, the professor being deprived of the 
power of exercising a natural right, and the 
pupil of the pleasure and advantage of re- 
ceiving the laurel from congenial hands. I 
believe I am insensibly adopting the lan- 
guage and sentiments of Mr. Carmichael on 
this subject ; but I should not hesitate, even 
designedly, to echo the opinions of so en- 
lightened an authority. The whole burther, 
however, should not fall on the school of 
physic ; a portion, and no small one, of the 
trouble, should be taken by the whole pro- 
fession, both medical and surgical. Their 
knowledge of the defects of the present or- 
, and the respectability of their 
character, would ensure attention to any 
proposition which they might submit to the 
consideration of the Board of Trinity Col- 


lege or the legislature. There is no clash- 
ing of interests, that 1 know of, to prevent 


the co-operation of both ions in this 
ational undertaking. ‘‘ Vis unita fortior,”” 
the more engaged in it, the more certain the 
success. Let but a few of the influential 


custom with many, to judge 

& proposition by the chances of its adoption 
and success, to stigmatize every proposal as 
impracticable, even before an attempt has 
been made to cafry it into execution. To 
such over-wise mortals, who mistake their 
own phlegm for the inspirations of pru- 
dence, and cautiously suspend theit appro- 
bation until theory consolidates into events, 
I can only reply in the language of the poet: 


Si quid novisti, rectius istis 
Candidus imperti, si non his uteré mecum. 


Eringnsis. 





EDINBURGH GRINDERS AND EXAMINERS 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue classes are up, and the examinations 
go on briskly, so that there will be a plen- 
tiful erop of M. D.’s manufactured this sea- 
son; one cause of which may be traced te 
the new regulations which will come into 
force next year, to the great annoyance of 
many, and to the exclusion of some. In 
London, I fancy, it is rather infra dig. to at- 
tend a grinder; but here things are different : 
out of a hundred students who are to be ex- 
amined this summer, ninety-five are grinding. 
One class entering the grinder’s room as the 
other is coming out. 

I mentioned to you in my former letter, 
that I had p my primum periculum, 
after a pretty sharp grind from the “ Fa- 
culty,” of two hours and a few minutes. 
Several have been already rejected, in the 
proportion of one to six or eight. C. was 
funking to an alarming degree until Monday 
last, when he went up, and returned swearing 
that they were the most gentlemenly men he 
ever was in the company of, “ for (said he) 
they did not ask me about things I knew 
little of.’ After this examitation, we get 
two “‘ histori morborum,” from different 
Professors, to treat, explain, and enlarge 
upon, to be written on certain paper given 
by the senate for the , which must 
be returned in ten days; this part of the 
ceremony, however, is performed by the 
grinders for the fellows who will not brush 
up their latin. On the 12%th of July, their 





members of both parties for a committee, 


cases are examined by the Professors who 
zZ2 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR MR, COOKE. 


College 5 sad in the 
ving examined, 
is written by the 
it is returned with 


The thesis poo 
be pri on certain paper, wi 
oe by certain printers. On 
uly the first examination takes | 
each Professor calling those to- | 
theses he has examined, and 
each man answer, viva voce, for, the 
advanced in his nye ee not 
—aey apile of d——d old worm- 
eaten foli ere drugged forth, and the can- 
didate, ‘‘ ad sammos .” is desired to | 
point out where Galen, Hippocrates, Are- 
teus, and Celsus, have expressed themselves 
in the way mentioned in the young gentle- 
man’s paper, to the no small discomfiture of | 
those who never dreamt of looking into the | 
original. On the following day, the dies so- 
lensis, old Principal Baird, in senate as-| 
sembled, claps his hand on each pate, and 
ys, “* sit tibi laus,” Scottice, “ sit tibi| 
lousi,”’ and it is finished by his flinging off the 
hired gown, paying Wilson the Janitor your | 
inea, and pocketing your diploma ; Sandey 
aving taken care that you paid him your 
231, 13s. for the same, on the morning after | 
the first examen, between the hours of nine 
and ten. 


It is looked on as rather hard that one 
Professor has the power of rejecting, in the 
face of the other five, and young Duncan is 
said to have done this already this season: 
after the examination, if approved, the fel- 
low is taken into the consultary room with | 
** Inter nos te lubentissime recepimus.” 


One of the best pictures for Scotus, would 
be Monro coming into the class room twenty | 
minutes after time, after three louds raps, 
of impatience, with his loose pantaloons of | 

blue, drawn by some contrivance | 
within Wellington boots; the third button, 
hole of his coat fastened to the first button, | 
et ceteris paribus, his knot of the three-day 
neckcloth hanging greasefully over his collar 
behind; his snub nose and little keen eye, on, 
a head sunk between towering shoulders, and 
the ‘‘ tout ensemble’’ as slovenly put to- 
gether as need be. 


sfuawe 2 Duncan continues his very scien- 
tific ie of examination ; he asked a friend 
of ours yesterday how to spay sows, and 
which was the best way of fattening geese ; 

the latter was on his own account, 

never saw such a pitiful personifica- 
tion of anxiety and leanness in any man's 
countenance ; looks fcr all the world as 
if he were in labour. He isa meddlesome 
stick, 
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| Mr. Wright, do. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, June 16, 1827. 


— 

Weare happy in being able to inform our 
readers, that the Surcgons’ Peritiow will 
be presented to the House of Commons on 
Monday next, by Mr. Waravrton. 





Tue fund for Mr. Cooxe does not in- 
crease with the rapidity we could wish. 
Where are the subscriptions of the Lec- 
turers? True it is that a private meeting of 
six or seven of them took place at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Monday evening last, and 
we understand they came to the laudable 
conclasion of referring the matter to the 


| consideration of the Anatomical Society. Why 


does not the College, on this occasion, dis- 
gorge a portion of its ill-gotten wealth? 
Surely its treasure could not be devoted to a 
ore noble cause, than that of rescuing one 
of its members from undeserved ruin ! 

The undermentioned sums are deposited 
with Messrs. Goslings and Co., bankers, 
Fleet-street :— 

SUBSCRIPTION 
TO PAY THE FINE AND LAW EXPENSES oF 
MR. W. COOKE, OF EXETER. 

£ % 

Subscriptions already announced 64 11 
R. Cook, Esq., Gainsboro’ .... 
Mr. H. Ewen, Gs... cove 
W. W. Sleigh, Esq., Chapel-st., 
Grosvenor-square.......... 
W. Cutting, Esq., Hackstead, 


> 


i) 


Tputriok,,. .<.: 0920 ccce sees 
W. Eccles, Esq., 13, Warwick 
Maas bhb0ec ene 

E. J. Spry, Esq. ......- 


— Jones, Fsq., 51, Strand..., 


ore 
aocco 


— Inman, Esq. ditto 
Per Dr. F. Fox, Derby. 
Dr. Forester, Derby, . .... +++. 
Dr. Bent, do. ....s0seeeeees 
Dr. F. Fox, Jun., do. .. 
Mr. Godwin, do. 


Messrs. Haden and Son, do. .. 
Mr. Douglas Fox, do. .. .. +0. 
Mr. Bennett, do, eee et weeeee 
Mr. Charles Borough, do. .... 
Mr. | ae 
Mr, Eaton, da, co ccrescesioee 
Mr. Hebbes, do. serene rtee 
Mr, Penrice, do. eeeeeeeteree 
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A Numerovs Meertve of the Governors 
of St. George’s Hospital was held in that In- 
stitution on Fridey week, when a committee, 
consisting of the following noblemen and 
gentlemen, was appointed for the purpose of 
investigating the charges advanced by Mr. 


ABUSES AT ST. GEORGE’S, 





Sleigh. Committee :—Lords Roseberry, | 





S41 
abstain from comments until the publication 
of the Rerorr. But we cannot avoid no- 
ticing, that something was said at the meet- 
ing respecting the sittings of this Com- 
mittee being strictly private, and that Re- 
porters would be excluded ; should this be 
the case, we trust that Mr. Sleigh will have 




























Leocock. 








We consider it but fair to all parties, to | Governors:— 


A TABULAR VIEW of the Comparative Expenses and Numser of Parrents of St. 
George’s, and other Hospitals, taken from their Annual Reports, published 1826. 


Manners, Falmouth, Clarendon, Gwydyr, | the good sense to decline answering a single 
Browulow, Robert Seymour, Talbot, Har-| question. If there be nothing wrong, why 
borough. Hon.P. Bouverie, Hon. P, Hussey. | fear publicity 

W. Egerton, G. Cholmondeley, P. Pepys, 
Esqrs., and Drs. Gregory, Seymour, and| parative expenses of some of our hospitals 


The following tabular view of the com- 


has been extensively circulated amongst the 








Hospitals, Number of Patients. 


| Total Expenses. Drags. 








St. George’s .... 
Middlesex .......+.- 


eee 4,139 
5,345 


Westminster ........ 3,502 








Fever Hospital ...... 723 


Holl Hospital........ | 1,205 








Z£: 
8441 11 5 


£. & d, 
1,764 2 0 





6,614 4 668 18 7 


2,883 


321.1% 1 


1,600 11119 5 


1,294 126 15 9 

















Remarks.—Although the Middlesex Hos- 
pital exceeds St. George’s by upwards of a 
THOUSAND patients, yet St. George’s ex- 
ceeds it in expenses nearly Two THOUSAND 
pounds annually, 

St. George’s exceeds the Westminster 
Hospital only by 637 patients;- but in ex- 
penses by Five THOUSAND, FIVE HUNDRED 
AND PIPTY-SEVEN POUNDS, TWELVE SHIL- 
LINGS AND FOUR PENCE, 





* Deducting 9471, Gs, 5d+ for legacy duty, cash, &c. 











St. George’s exceeds the London Fever 
| Mospital in in-door patients, better than 
twice ; but in expenses by seven rHousAND 
pounps a-ygar! Andit is worthy of re- 
mark, that the bill for drugs only, at St, 
George's (17641. %s.), exceeded the whole 
expences (1,6001.) of the Fever Hospital. 

St. George’s exceeds the Hull Hospital in 
number of patients three times, but in ex- 
penses SEVEN TIMES. 





We beg to point the attention of the 
reader to the correspondence between Mr. | 
Mackelcan and Mr. Charles Bell, relative to 
the unjustifiable accusations against the 
former gentleman, contained in the last 














Number of the Yeurow Jovrnar. If Dr. 
Macleod be so ready in “ bringing actions,” 
he will probably find that others can direct 
a similar mode of warfare towards himself, 

and with fer greater propriety. 





































S42 AMESBURY’S SYLLABUS.—CHALYBEATE WATER. 


Da, Aamsrrowo's Introductory Lecture 
to.@ course on Morbid Anatomy id an. able 
performance, and exhibits views indicative 
of an original and vigorous mind. From its 
great length, we have been unable to insert 
any other lecture in our present Number. 


Dr. Hassec tells Dr. Reece, that he in- 
tends to publish a smal! treatise on nervous 
diseases, in order to illustrate the peculiar 
tonic powers of the seeds of hibiseus abel- 
moschus, or musk-mallow, which probably 
deserve some notice. Dr. Reece calls 
these seeds ‘‘ the most valuable nervous 
remedy that has been discovered.” The 
tincture has been given in some cases of 
chorea, apparently with advantage. 


4 Syllabus of Surgical Lectures on the Nature 
and Treatment of Fractures, Diseases of the 
Joints, and Deformities of the Limbs and 
Spine ; containing Deseriptions of the Modes 
of applying Twelve New Apparatuses, illus- 
trated by Twelve Plates ; with Cases showing 
the advantages arising from the Plans of 
Treatment recommended by J. Amessury, 
F.S.A., F.M.S., Surgeon to the South 
Landon Dispensary. 8vo. pp. 146, Lon- 
don, 1827. Underwoods, 


Iw this work, Mr. Amesbury has differed 
somewhat from the usual practice of syllabus 


writers, by introducing descriptions of va-| silica 


Tious mechanical contrivances for promoting 
the union of fractures, and details of cases 
in which his splints have been used with 
advantage. A work of this kind must needs 
be incongruous, being partly designed for 
the author's pupils, and partly for the pro- 
fession generally ; for the former cannot be 
much benefited by the cases, nor the latter 
hy the syllabus. The description of the 
Spparatus, and the modes of applying them 





may, however, be of use to both ; and the 
work contains many useful practical dj- 
rections, and ingenious devices, for the 
treatment of fractures. 


Mr. T. L. Wateawonrn, of Newport, ia 
the Isle of Wight, has written a pamphlet 
on the nature and properties of the alami- 
nous chalybeate water which issues from » 
cliff on the S. S.W. coast of that island, 
below St. Catheripve’s sea mark, and be- 
tween the villages of Niton and Chale. 
The romantic scenery of Shanklin and Niton, 
the undereliff to the East, the British chap- 
nel to the South, the winding coast te the 
West, the Needles, St, Alban’s Head, and 
the Isle of Portland, are cast around the 
health-giving spring, and, according to Mr, 
Waterworth, form a far-spreading and na- 
tural temple of Hygeia, The water was 
analysed by the late Dr. Mareet, who pub- 
lished an account of it in the first volume 
of the Geological Transactions, from which 
it appears that sixteen ounces of the water 
contain the following substances :— 


Of carbonic acid gas, three-tenths of a cubic 

Sulphat of iron, in the state of 

sein domes 
oa eutinel amy wo 

Sulphat of soda ne li 

Muriat of soda crystallised .,., 


Cee R Pee R eT ee ee tee 


Among other complaints, agues, accord- 
ing to Mr. Waterworth, have yielded to the 
effects of the water, 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 


ae no es peeing ie: 
two dispatched to you, when it was 
nee cicadas ton gums Os 
a cina yane omree  y rome anes 
cael ool prec 

of (physic in this College. is gendeman 
seems to be wholly unknown to the medical 
and literary rulers of this western em 


medical chair, when so many of their own 

countrymen were qualified and willing to 

accept of it, They seem to think thet al- 

h his Grace of Montrose may be fond 

of physie, he ought to have recol- 
las - 


effectually ‘operated on the national and 
i : % their own classic 


measure was to. We are told that 
Sir Henry H has been the means of 
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THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF GLASGOW, 


rtained | be rigidly scrutinised and commented upon ; 


-| this most useful and enticing study; we 





















he will be, in fact, subject to an ordeal of 
no pleasant kind, but which may ultimately 
redound to his credit and advancement, In 
the University, botany is the only class cou- 
nected with medicine, which is taught 
during the summer; and here there is 
nothing wanting to initiate the student into 







have the benefit of an excellent botanic gar- 
den, and the instructions of Dr. Hooker, 
unquestionably one of the most eloquent 
and enthusiastic teachers of the present 
day. In him the manners of the gentleman 
and man of science are happily blended, and 
it is only matter of regret that so few of my 
fellow-students devote themselves under 
her “ able teacher, to uire a know- 
e of such an agreeable and useful, though 
collateral, branch of the medical science, 
There are several private courses of lectures 
delivered, during the summer, on anstomy, 
ty, practice of medicine, midwifery, 

ical prince, and diseases ofthe eye 

and ear ; bot I shall take a future opportunity 
of alluding to these under the head of the 
“* Portland Street Medical School.” I can- 















Fe 


letely and obstinately closed against 
ee of the stadents. It is peculiarly 
rich in morbid specimens of the rage ag 4 









from the illiberality of i 
ent, ty of i : 
ment, Weare only ised for ah Reet 
in the year (ex gratia) to perambulate its 
apertments, byt not to peer 82 pees 
inspect any morbid prepara’ 

it is impossible for the most zealous student 
in this cursory manner, surrounded probably 
by 100 visitors, all anxious to glance over 
the curiosities which it contains, im the 
short period allotted to their visit, to obtain 
any sstisfactory information. May I hope 













THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 


You are probably aware, that in this 
ity there are two public bodies that t 
surgical dae (ona viz., the Faculty of y 
sicians Surgeons, and the College. The 
former was instituted 1599, and has since 
continued to grant licences, and as a body 

both for wealth and numbers. 

It has done nothing, however, in a public 
way to the improvement of the profession, 
I think it reflects no credit on the Fa- 
culty, which has abundance of funds at com- 
mand, that it has remained so long without 


been rejected as unqualified, who had pre- 
viously obtained a College licence of ‘‘ Mas- 


ter in Surgery.” The diplomas in surgery 


granted by the University pass under this 
title, and are only of recent origin. They 
were first given when the present regius 
Professor of Surgery was appointed to his 
chair, and then in consequence, it is said, 
of a clause in their old charter, which came 


y and surgery 
were taught in the College by diffe in- 
dividuals. The title is quite an anomaly in 
this country, and is bestowed on aspirants 
to surgical celebrity by no other University, 

I should be inclined to 


mary, instead of main 
blishments. In this way 

eases would be daily hi 

fore the student; he “ — 

time and expense, and be pre; 
embarking in active practice, to undertake 
their treatment with safety and success. 


In my previous remarks on the medical 
officers of the Infirmary, I confined my at- 
tention to two of these gentlemen, Dr, 
Brown, and Dr. Macfarlane, because I had 
followed them as a pupil, and was better 
qualified to speak of their merits, but with- 
out heving any invidious distinction in view. 
Dr. Balmanno is the junior physician, and 
has only officiated a few months, having 
been appointed on the retirement of Dr, 
Millar. He seems to be a shrewd active 
man, and to be ssed of a deal of 
the dignity of the old school ; although 
I have been frequently in his wards, I con- 
sider myself not sufficiently qualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion on his practice, He acts 
also as physician to the Lunatic Assylum, 
which is considered one of the first Hos- 
pitals of the kind in Britain, but which I 
take shame to myself for not having yet 
visited. Dr. Anderson, one of the senior 
surgeons, is respect d and esteemed by the 
st ts for his attention to their interests; 








—- on pc 
t as an assumption on the 

of the College, or at least of pict nd orn 

validity, otherwise we might have expected 

the rest of the Scotch colleges, which pos- 

sess charters nearly alike, to have enriched 

themselves by granting similar honours. It 

is a pity, however, that so much hostility 

and y should exist between the Uni- 

versity and Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 

who, instead of prosecuting each 

and calling in question 

to practise within a certain dis- 

country, ought to unite in every libe- 

ral object which could enhance the respec- 

tability of their common profession. 

‘There are two small hospitals in Glas- 
gow for the reception of special cases, but 
from which the students at large derive lit- 
Ue or no benefit, the Eye Infirmary and the 








he is a cool and cautious surgeon, and 
operates with much neatness. He 
formed two little operations very dexterously, 
the day previous to his resigning his patients 
to Dr. Young. The one was amputation of 
a great toe, with its metatarsal bone; the 
soft parts were so extensively diseased, that 
it became necessary to suppress the hemorr- 
hage by the actual cautery, it being impossi- 
ble to secure the vessels by ligature. This 
case is doing well. The other was a man 
who had an opening in the ala nasi, which 
admitted the point of the finger; its edges 
were pared, aud a portion of the adjacent 
cheek marked off and cut out to correspond; 
complete adhesion took , and the pa- 
tient has since been dismissed, with the de- 
formity in a great measure removed. On 
the same day, Dr. Macfarlane 

with coolness and dexterity, at the 
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, cured, poe eng’ Sie 
sent at! , are Dr. 
De, Meciechlin; Dr. Young 
stand, often acted as surgeon to the Hospital, 
as in fact is evident from the ease and 
idity with which 


» somewhat rough, but evidently a 
I have only seen him, as an 
igh and fore arm, and 
extirpate a mamma. e has but a few 
pupils following him, in consequence of 
daily calling a catalogue of their names, and 
refusing to grant them certificates unless 
their attendance is punctual ; a plan which 
I humbly think deserves imitation. Dr. 
Maclachlan, the junior surgeon, has only 
been in attendance since the 1st of May, 
and it is obvious, from his attention to every 
little circumstance connected with his pa- 
tients, that he has been trained in a military 
school. He is a sensible and judicious prac- 
titioner, and performed his maiden operation 
im the Hospital, on Sunday last, very re- 
spectably. It was a case of diseased tarsal 
and metatarsal bones, and he amputated be- 
low the knee. I have repeatedly and care- 
fully of late, gone through the wards of the 
Hospital and examined the cases, but as I 
have met with nothing of very great interest 
or curiosity, I will not encroach on your va- 
luable pages by entering into any further 
detail. Allow me to remark, however, that 
I, as well as many of my fellow students, 
have been often grievously incommoded 
during operations, by the crowded state of 
the area. , dressers, and visitors, by 
their eagerness to see what was going on, 
have often excluded those seated behind 
them from viewing the steps of important 
operations. This inconvenience, I hope the 
present surgeons will take care to have re- 
medied ; and if they would also condescend 
to be a little more communicative, at the 
bed side of their patients, when this can be 
safely and olepenly done, it would be ac- 
ceptable to the younger students. 


Iam, Sir, &c. 


GLascvENsiIs. 


Glasgow, 
6th Jane, 1827. 


TO SIR ANTHONY CARLISLE. 


Sir,—I shall not make you any apo- 
logy, for considering you the author of a 
pamphlet on the same subject as that to 
which you allude in your letters in The 
Times. And as every person who volun- 
teers his services for the benefit of the 
a must be desirous of knowing how 

is labours are received, I take leave, as 
one of that public, to inform you, that, in my 
opinion, if any printed document ever de- 
served the contempt and detestation of a 
whole nation, yours, Sir Anthony, may safely 
be produced asa claim for the reward. An 
individual who attempts in any manner to 
| loosen the bonds of society, by destroying 
| the confidence that should subsist between 
man and man, may very easily secure to 
himself a notoriety that none but the worth- 
less will envy. If, Sir, you really are the 
writer of that pamphlet, which this letter 
supposes you to be, by imputing the basest 
of motives to the actions of other men, do 
you not clearly demonstrate those by which 
your own has been regulated? For I con- 
sider that the motives of any man, or any 
set of men, cannot be judged of correctly, 
but by the consideration that the same mo- 
tives would have influenced my own conduct 
under similar circumstances. I donot hold 
it to be impossible for a bad man to be in- 
| capable of performing a good action, nor for 
a good man not to commit a bad action, and 
I offer you the benefit of this doctrine ; but 
a bad action, let the motive be what it may, 
should always be marked with the strongest 
censure, in order to deter others from fol- 
lowing the example. As I have not the 
happiness to be associated with you at pre- 
sent, 1 shall not, since the promulgation of 
your opinions, be over solicitous to obtain 
| the honour of your society; from the rank 
| however which you hold in that society, and 
as “ the generality of mankind are naturally 
weak and credulous,” the influence of your 
opinions, if not properly scrutinised, might 
he greater than if you were plain Mr. Car- 
lisle, and had not knelt for a knighthood. 

Taking it, as you do, for granted, “ That 
the preservation of moral purity in woman is 
intrmsically good ; that it greatly contributes 
to their own happiness, and not less so to 
that of men,”’ how does it happen, Sir An- 
thony, that those men who profess what you 
term the most noble of sciences, the sur- 
gical and medical, and who “ are assimilated 
with the Creator more than any other men,” 
should be the first, according to your account 
of the matter, to dishonour their Creator? 
And to be so forgetful of themselves, as to 
become the destroyers of their own happi- 
ness, by corrupting the purity of women? 
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life and death,” as any ‘‘ grave disinte- 
ician, or experienced hospital 


do you really believe, Sir, that the 
corruption of the manners of women is in| 
any d occasioned by the employment of 
men as midwives! You know that many 
— ow this luxurious age, tend to 
produce that effect, without the assistance 
of accoucheurs. And how the morals of our 
wives, widows, pre, and nieces, are 
to be improved by following the business of 
, Lam quite at a loss to conjecture. 

1 am equally at a loss to imagine, why it 


was to goso far as China for an) 


delicacy of women, In the 

reign of Charles II. when it was predicted 

that the world (not the moral world, as in 
t 


served, ‘‘ that she would go to Ching,” 
this matter were properly examined, I in- 
cline to think chat bina would not serve your 
Sir Anthony, | more than it would 
that of the Duchess of Portsmouth, You 
are fond of reading, | am informed, especially 
before delivering a Hunterian oration, and 
you might have read that the Roman ladies, 
who, poner ws Ay some of the Latin writers, 
e for the purity of their man- 


were 
ners, did not " 


: ladies, too, had not 
the advantage of a modern ion, print- 
books, poha Carlisle © mod them how 
suppress passions. hea you write 
again, Sir Anthony, I should advige you to 
make yourself acquainted with your subject 


men in the business of | j 


May 23, 1897. 


PS. As the pamphlet which I have at. 
tributed to you is » the author of 
this letter will remain unknown until thet 
wer is acknowledged, and not any longer. 





MR. MACKELCAN’S REFUTATION OF THE 
CHARGES OF MR. SHAW. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Strx,—Mr. Shaw having thought fit to 
publish some gross misrepresentations re- 
peeing me in the Medical and Physical 

ournal of the present month, and having 

viously industriously circulated the same ; 
shall esteem it a favour if you will allow 
me, through the medium of Tus Lancer, 


so yes soy proteeninn Dp peweuien fe > 


assertions of Mr. Shaw, after the perusal of 
these documents, I shall leave others to 
determine. 


Joun Mackewcay. 
6, North-crescent, Bedford-square, 
June 9th, 1827, 


6, North Crescent, Bedford-square, 
June ist. 


i ich wes under your 
care in the Middlesex Hospital a few months 
ago. You no doubt recollect that the pa 
tient I allude to died twenty-four hours 
after leaving the Hospital, and I understand 
you to have said, that you bad obtained leave 
to examine the body, and had appointed an 


—at least in theory ; but do not be ambitious | hour so to do; but that I in the mean time, 


obtaining the character of a moralist. 
ou may observe that, in thig letter, I 
attempted to show the weakness of 
¢. : 





without possessing any right to do so, went 
to the house, made the examination, took 
away the diseased parts, and told the friends 
that it was just the same to you as if you had 
done it yourself, as 1 would relate to you what 


that Mr. Wardrop had aided ‘aad’ abetted 
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in coleary” of bie, 
t you will, as soon as possi or denying 
thal you Wohe made tack  vintcpent to ay 


one. 
T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Macxetcay, 
To Joux Saw, Esq. 


In answer to this letter, the following 
was received from Mr, Bel! :— 


Sin,—Mr, Shaw is now confined with 

fever, and his friends cannot let him be 

i with a correspondence of the na- 
ture you to desire. 

1 can g0 your note as to say, 
that Mr, Shaw ha not at any time joined 
your name le and ungen- 
Uemanlike : 

I have, in commen with Mr. Wardrop’s 
best friends, ae regretted the course 
he Haga ig have been sorry on his 
own account, and very much surprised that 
ee Q have attempted to injure Mr. 

. 
our statement in this letter, supposing 
you made the dissection, implies no- 
ing further than incivility to the surgeons 
of the Middlesex Hospital, inasmuch as the 
were not submitted to their inspec- 
o This was unprofessional and improper, 
end if you did this, you have an gpology to 
make to who, after ameoding the pa- 
tient anxiously with Mr. Shaw, have not 
had an opportunity of seeing that our opi- 
Ri nid oomeocely formed. — er 
ou opportunity o ing 
wren. iis for the reason, that having 
seen the il] consequences of unprofessional 
conduct, you may separate yourself from 
those who have been guilty of it. 
T am, Sir, 
Your very obedient 


Cuares Bett. 
Soho Square, June 1. 


To which letter I returned the following 
anawer :— 

Sin,—I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, which, I am sorry to observe, 
contains no satisfac  Reme lly the com- 
munication which | to Mr. Shaw. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Shaw did say to Dr. 
Tweedie, that I had made use of his name 
to obtain permission to examine the body, 
and that J had stated to the friends *‘ that 
it would be the same as ifhe were present.” 
I must consider that he has connected my 
name with that which, according to his 
own account, is ‘‘ dishondurable and un- 
gentlemanly conduct.” But that my con- 





| duct on that occasion was neither dishonour- 


able nor ungentlemanly, I have the gutho- 
2° ford Mr. Shaw himself to declare ; since 
in @ conversation with him on this sabject 
on the following day, he said that he 
been positively re rmission to ex- 
amine the body: thathe had never met with 
such a'set of beldames; that I was exceed- 
ingly y beraad to obtain permission, and 
that I did rerrecriy nicut in losing no 
time in making the examination, 

Since I addressed the letter to Mr. Shaw, 
T have seen the June Number of the Medi- 
cal and Physical Journal, in which the very 
pares made use of by Mr, Shaw to Dr. 

weedie, (in connexion with my name,) is 
repeated, namely, that “ I had said it would 
be the same as if he were present ;” and a 
few lines further on, that “‘ men who had act- 
ed so unwarrantably in using my (Mr. S.’s) 
name,” and so forth. How then, I ask you, 
Sir, as the friend of Mr. Shaw, can I accept 
of your assurance for him, that he has 
“* never joined my name with dishonourable 
and un Sailnet, conduct?” 

As the fact of my having examined the 
body, of my having taken the preparation to 
Mr. Clough, for whom | officiated, and of 
his having requested me to present it to 
Mr. Wardrop, is known to many of my pro- 
fessional friends; and as Mr. Shaw has 
thought fit to publish such unjust aspersions 
on me, I have no other course teh but to 
protect myself in the same way from his inju- 
rious misrepresentations, and it will then 
be seen whose conduct has heen most “ un- 
professional and improper.” 

However pacific the feeling which you 
have expressed may appear, in kindly afford- 
ing me an opportunity of mgking you an 
apology, I beg leave to say, that I am not 
conscious of having done you or Mr. Shaw 
any wrong, and therefore have none to offer. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Jous Mackecay. 
To C. Barz, Esq, 


June 4th. 
a 


The annexed is 9 brief history of the case, 
as far ag 1 am concerned :— 


In the month of October, 1826, I was res 
quested by Mr. Clough, of Norton-street, to 
see a patient of his, who was said to be suf- 
fering from rheumatism; I found the man 


o aining of severe pains in his arm and 
shoulder, and on being told that he had 
been recently exposed to wét, I concluded 
that he had rheumatism, and ordered some 

urgative and other medicines, of which the 

ue pill wasa part. On my next visit I exa- 
mined the patient more carefally, and ascer- 
tained that he had an aneurism of the root 
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of thesubclavian artery, or of the innominata, 
and then informed him that it would be ne- 

for him to have an operation per- 


cessar 
See a on ten ca advised him to go/ 


into an hospital. At Mr. Clough’s request, 
he went to the Middlesex, as that happened 
to be the nearest to his residence. As] 


felt much interested in the case, 1 requested 


permission from the house surgeon to be 
allowed to visit the patient, (not being a 
pupil of the Middlesex, I was not per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Shaw,) and saw 
him generally every fourth or fifth day, in 
pug axes ith the house surgeon, I was in 
the habit of asking when Mr. Shaw intended 
to te, as 1 wished to be present, and 
after the patient had been three weeks in the 

ital, he informed me that Mr. Shaw had 
told him, that he could cure him wirnovt 
AN OPERATION. Being convinced to the con- 
trary, and the man having been sent to the 


hospital for the express purpose of having | prep 


the operation formed, I told him, with 
the sanction of Mr. Clough, that whatever 
Mr. Shaw might say, he could never be 
cured without an operation, and that if he 
chose to leave the hospital, I would get him 
taken care of by another surgeon. No 
effectual measures had been taken for the 
man’s relief. At the end of another week, 
Mr. Shaw introduced himself to me at the 
Westminster Medical Society, by saying 
that [had been pointed out to him, as the 
gentleman who had sent a case of anecurism 
to the hospital, and in the course of the con- 
versation which ensued, I told Mr. Shaw, 
that it was my opinion, ‘ that the patient 
might have a fair chance for his life if 
operated on; and that if he were not he 
must certainly die, and that shortly.” To 
which Mr. Shaw replied, “ that he knew that 
very well, and only kept him in the hospital that 
= have an opportunity of examining the 

y. 

I still visited the man, and still urged 
him to leave, and he said he would do so, 
but from time to time was persuaded to re- 
main in the hope of being benefited with- 
out any operation, till it was too late for 
- thing to save him ; at last, feeling him- 
se — getting worse, and not liking 
the idea of being examined after death, he 
suddenly left the Hospital, but survived 
only twenty-four hours. During this time, 
however, 1 called at his house, not having 
seen him for ten days, and was requested 
immediately, by his wife, to take charge of 
him for Mr. Clough, as I had done before he 
left home. He lived only till the afternoon 
of that day, Dec. 5th. I applied the next 

ing for leave to examine the body, the 
man having been under my care, and I only 
having a right to do so, as acting for Mr, 
Clough. I was refused ission, as the 
widow told me it depended on a relation 
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who was the deceased's executor, and not 


allow it. On again 


to Mr. Clough, w 
them the next morning to Mr. Wardrop, 


being connected with a subject to which he 
had paid particular attention, and therefore 
more valuable to him than to any one else, 
The next day Mr. Shaw called, and Mr. 
Clough not being in the wey he saw me; 
he was exceedingly polite, told me that “ he 
had been refused permission to examine the 
body, that he had never met with such a 
set of beldames in his life, that I had been 
very fortunate to obtain permission, and that I 
did perrecrty ricut in losing no time in 
making the examination.”” He asked to see the 
aration ; I told him that I had just taken 
it to Mr. Wardrop, and that he might see it 
at any time at Panton-square ; at which he 
seemed very well pleased, and we parted, 
apparently on good terms. In the evening, 
Mr. Clough received a letter from Mr. Shaw, 
the substance of which was, that the pre- 
paration should be sent to the Middlesex 
Hospital, at twelve the next day. Mr. 
Clough was much surprised at this request, 
but wishing to act a friendly part, he desired 
me to call on Mr. Wardrop, and ask him if 
he would lend Mr. Shaw the preparation, 
which Mr. Wardrop declined doing, jocu- 
larly saying, ‘* Grand Anatomiste; grand 
Voleur.”’ 1 heard nothing more of the mat- 
ter, till Mr. Shaw thought fit to circulate 
and afterwards publish the report which I 
have felt myself called upon thus to refute. 

I desired the widow to state the fact of 
her having given me leave to examine the 
body, and that I did not represent myself as 
officiating for Mr. Shaw ; the following isa 
copy of her attestation :— 


My late husband, Thomas Gordon, went 
into the Middlesex Hospital by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Clough and Mr. Mackel- 
can, and left it from the great fear he had of 
dying in the Hospital. When he returned 
home, I requested Mr. Mackelcan to take 
charge of him again, After his death, I 
allowed Mr. Mackelcan to examine his body, 
he having also obtained leave from my de- 
ceased husband’s executor, not for Mr. 
Shaw, but for himself and Mr. Clough. 
Mr. Mackelean never used Mr, Shaw's 
name for any purpose. 

Sanau Gorpon. 
Black Horse Yard, 
June 12, 1827, 
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lubricated in contact with each other, when 
it will be found that their separation cannot 
LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. | be easily effected. In speaking of the origin 
of the ligamentum teres, the lecturer gave 
conpase it different from the mode in which it is 
usually said to arise; even Sir A. Cooper, 
We announced in a former Number, that} in his work on Fractures and Dislocations, 
Dr. Birxaecx had commenced a course of | describes this ligament as arising from the 
Lectures on Anatomy to the members of| upper and inner part of the acetabulum. 
this Institution. Six lectures have been) Dr. Birkbeck, however, described it as 
already given ; in the first four the bones} being triangular, the base of which is bi- 
were considered, in the last two the mus-|furcated, and attached on each side of the 
cles. The descriptions of the particular) notch at the lower and inner part of the 
bones were very concise, but the diffe-| acetabulum to the cotyloid ligament. In 
rent articulations were minutely pointed/ short, the bones, and particularly those 
out, and their motions illustrated by refe-| parts relating to the mechanism of the 
rence to subjects with which all present, joints, were well described,and the audience, 
were familiar, and which could not fail to) which has been always crowded, appeared 
make an impression on those who heard|to take great interest in the whole of the 
them. For instance, the Lecturer com-| lectures. 
pared the lower jaw to a sledge striking up- 
wards against a suspended anvil (the upper! In the two last the muscles were de- 
jaw,) and the action to that of a lever of | scribed from the human subject. This was 
the third kind, the prop being at one end, | to us one of the most gratifying scenes we 
the weight at the other, and the power ap- | ever witnessed; the introduction of the hu- 
ied between them. Again, the nature of| man subject before so numerous and mixed 
the articulation between the occiput and/| an audience without the slightest mark of 
atlas, and atlas and dentata, was inge-|disapprobation, nay, with every appearance 
niously explained ; the Lecturer also availed | of satisfaction, is a striking proof of the 
himself of the illustration employed by | good sense ofthe members of this institu- 
Paley in his Natural Theology, to show | tion. The benefit resulting from an exhibi- 





the two distinct motions permitted in these | tion of this nature, does not consist so much 
parts. The first, that of nodding between/in the information communicated, as the 


the head and first vertebra. The next that) feeling and taste which it engenders. Hu- 
of rotation between the first and second | man dissection, which is so indispensably 
vertebre. This author says, ‘‘,We see the | necessary to the successful cultivation of 
same contrivance, and the same principle | medical science, has received in this country 
employed, in the frame or mounting of a/ such determined opposition, that until the 
telescope. It is occasionally requisite that | public feel the importance of anatomy, and 
the object end of the instrument be moved | see with what little violation of feeling it 
up and down, as well as horizontally or|may be cultivated, very few of the diffi- 
equatorially. For the vertical motion, there | culties which now retard its prosecution 
is a hinge upon which the telescope plays ;| will be removed. The profession, which 
for the horizontal or equatorial motion, an | from its superior knowledge of the value of 
axis upon which the telescope and the/anatomy, should have spared no exertions 
hinge turn round together. And this ee fer attempting to remove the difficulties 
exactly the mechanism which is applied to | which impeded its cultivation, has remained, 
the motion of the head.” Dr. Birkbeck, | if not an indifferent, yet a silent observer of 
however, showed the impropriety of Paley’s all, and takes no means to effect a change. 

ison of the adaptation of the tooth-| The legislature has shown but little disposi- 
like process of the dentata into the atlas, | tion to advance the study of anatomy, its 
with a tenon and mortice, observing, that | great object having always been to pass enact- 
had Paley worked at the bench, he would ments, only characterised -by the severity of 
never have made so unmechanical a com-|the punishment destined for those con- 
parison. The Lecturer, in his description |cerned in the exhumation of the dead. 
of the hip-joint, alluded to the very great | In this state of things, the only chance of 
difficulty with which the head of the thigh | amelioration which we possess, is by the 
bone is removed from the acetabulum, after | diffusion of information among the public ; 
the ligaments have been divided ; this, Dr.| by teaching them the value of dissections, 
Birkbeck stated, was owing to the attrac- and preparing their miads for the introduc- 
tion of cohesion, which in this part of the | tion of those measures, by which the diffi. 
body is very great; a circumstance that | calties attending the cultivation of anatomy 
has been overlooked by most anatomists. | in this codntry would soon be removed. To 
The simple fact may be easily shown, by|the mechanics of London mach credit is 
putting the flat surfaces of two bodies well | due for the example they have set, an ex- 

















DR. BADHAM, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


teply to your inquiries about 
, and his competency to fill the 
chair in the University of Glasgow, to 
which he is, I believe, appointed, I have no 


Sir,—In 


hesitation in assuring you, that he is highly 


walified for it; and | am much surprised 
at you shoald have been unable to procure 
any information ting him. 

. Badham has published a most ex- 
cellent Treatise on Bronchitis ; is the author 
of a beautiful and correct translation of 
Javenal, which may be classed with Pope's 
Homer, and Dryden’s Virgil. He has lately 
ttle poem on 
Warwick Castle, and has evinced himself a 
scientific physician, an elegant scholar, and 
&@ man of very extensive literary attain- 


ments. 
The University of ae ol will in short 
0 


have reason to be proud of its Professor. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
J.C. B 
June 9, 1827. 


We have the best authority for stating, 
that the information contained in this letter 
is correct.—Ed. L, 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


——— 


HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St. James's. 


CONGENITAL DIVISION OF THE PALATE. 


E. M., et. @i. Her soft palate is divided 
vertically into two symmetrical portions, 
the cleft extends completely through the 
soft but the bones are entire. The 
uvula is likewise split into two parts, which 
are situated on each side of the fauces 











onally pass i 
was congenital. It is remarkable that thi 
girl. who is passionately fond of 

able to sing with considerable execution. 


Operation. 


Mr. Wardrop, availing himself of Mr. 
Alcock’s experience in this operation, re« 
quested his assistance. Three broad lige- 
tures were first introduced h the 
soft palate, about a quarter of an inch from 
its edges, and at regular distances; 
part of the operation was readily 
plished by means of Mott's néedle: Mr. Al- 
cock cut off the callous edges, with a 

of common curved eye scissors. The 


ABSCESS OF THE LIVER. 


J.8., wtat. 57, residing at Harrow Weal, 
presented himself at the Hospital about six 
weeks ago, with a globular tumour, the size 
of the fetal head, extending in the course 
of the linea alba, from the ensiform cartilage, 


*|mearly to the umuzzcus. The swelling was 


soft and elastic, and afforded a distinct, 
though deeply seated sense of fluctuation. 
There was little pain on pressure, and the 
integuments were not discoloured. He er- 
perienced a constant uneasiness in the 
loins and right shoulder, with occasional 
rigors. His stools were white, and his skin 
and conjunctiva of a yellow tinge. 

Six weeks after an attack of jaundice, 
followed by symptoms of acute inflamma- 
tion of the liver, he noticed the swelling, 
which had rapidly increased. Mr, War- 
drop stated, that he had no doubt the tu- 
mour was an abscess formed in, or con- 
nected with, the liver. In these affections, 
he observed, it is much better to avoid mak- 
ing any opening with the view of discharg- 
ing the purulent matter, for he was sure he 
had seen consequences arise from 
omnes swellings of a similar natore. 

e accordingly directed the following treat- 


ment :-— 
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Peden. eb = Reed im be compels dare 
himself : hi health is im- 
proved. The tumour has now néarly dis- 
, and no sensé of fluctuation can 
be perceited. He has observed nothing 
untstal in his stools, nor has he had any 
expectoration of consequence. 


CURIOUS APPEARANCE OF A STUMP AFTER 
AMPUTATION. 


A.B., wtat. 13, when. two years of age, 
a. carriage wheel passed over his arm, and 
inflicted so severe an injury, that ampute- 
tion above the elbow joint became neces- 
sary. Dr. Thompson, who brought him to 
the Hospital 





bone, to some distance round its extremity, 
was rough. In some s the acuteness 
of its edges was diminished, while on others, 
the bone was of a pale white colour, and had 
the appe@rance of exfoliation. The internal 
cancellated structure was filled with a bony 
deposit, differing in appearance from the 
cancelli themselves, but resembling that 
formed around the cireumference. 


D, M., et. 13, His arm was amputated 
for a scrofulous affection of the elbow joint; 
thirty-six days subsequently he died. 


About an inch and a half of the humerus 
was sawed off from the end of the stump, 


aad. performed the operation, | @don examination, it was found to have 


stated, that “the stump hed been well co-|some peculiarities, not observed in the 
vered, and soon healed. The boy went iato | former case. 


the country shortly after the operation, and 

was lost sight of for many years. He re- 

turned a short time since. The stump is 

— and tapering form, no 

substance covers the bone within 

two inches and a lalfof its extremity. A 

portion of it, three quarters of an inch in 

length, projects complétély beyond the skin. 
This hasbeeomé coveted wi 


with a horny sub- | 
stance, of the shape of a thimble, and ex- 
actly resembling in structure the nail of 
the finger. The patient suffers no pain, 


but is obliged to keep the stump well co- 
vered, to defend it from injury. 

Mr. Wardrop prop 
tion of the bone. 





8 to amputate a por- 


Appearances of the bone after Amputation. 


Connected with this subject, are the fol- 
lowing cases, which illustrate the changes 
which the extremity of the bone underzoes 
after amputation, taken from Mr. Ward- 
rop’s notes, who has the preparation of the 
latter case in his possession. 

G. B., et. 50. Had his limb amputated 
for a caries of the tibia, a few inches above 
the Knee joint. A month after the opera- 
tion, when the stump was healed, he was 
attacked by an acute pulmonary complaint 
which carried him off. On examining the 
stump, the bone was found to have under- 
gone considerable changes. 


Around the whole ‘circumference of the 
extremity of the femur, there was a mass of 
bone, having a very shapeless irregular 

. of a number of small 
cancelli, which adhered firmly to it, by the 
medium of the lamin of the periosteum, 
but did not seem to be connected with the 
bone itself by intertexture of osseous 
fibres. The whole circumference of the 





Round the whole circumference of the 


|eylinder, there was deposited a layer of 


osseous matter, about two or three lines in 
breadth, softer and more spongy than the 
original bone. On several parts of this new 
shell, there were. other pieces of a very 
irregular shape, adhering to it, which 


| seemed to havé been formed at @ later 


period. At the ex ity there was a com- 
— ring of the original bone, which had 

e loose, was of a pale colour, and ap- 
parently dead. It had lost all connexion 
by means of osseous fibres with the shaft of 
the bone, and was retained in its situation 
merely by the surrounding fungus. Oppe- 
site to the ring, in the centre of the stump, 
there was a circumscribed roundish fungous 
mass, which adhered to the living oe A, 
a narrow neck, After being macerated, 
this fungus was found to be formed chiefly 
of a mass of osseous matter, soft and gy: 
and covered with granulations. It had no 
intertexture of fibres with the other bony 
matter. 


Mr. Bell performed the palliative opera- 
tion for hydrocele, in a case unattended with 
any circumstances deserving particular no- 
tice. 


Mr. Duncan operated on a case of stapby- 
loma, and excised a small temour growing 
from the mucous membrane lining the 
cheek, with a dexterity peculiar to himself. 
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Cases of the Excision of Carious Joints. 
By Purir Crameton, F.R.S., Surgeon 
General to the Forces in | agg 8 ome 

in aan | to the King. From the 
Dublin Hospital Reports. Dublin; R. 
Graisberry, 1827, 8vo. pp. 560, with 
plates. 

Aan Essay on Gout, in which its actual 

i mt, Proximate, and Exciting 
Causes are clearly defined, and its preven- 
tive and curative indications fully demon- 
strated, upon new pathological principles : 
to which are , Observations on the 
Modus Operandi of Bath Waters in Gouty 
Habits. By P. P. P. Mivpteron, M.D. &e. 
Author of a Treatise on the Diagnosis and 
Prognosis of Diseases ; Clinical Reports of 
Select Medical Cases, and a New System of 

Path . Fourth Edition. 
Bath, Geo. Wood ; and London, Baldwin 
and Co. 1827 ; 8vo. pp. 97. 


Internal Evidences of Christianity de- 
dueed from Ph . By Meoprevs, 
Member of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Society. Edinburgh, John Anderson, jun., 
and Longman and Co. London, 1827 ; 12mo. 
pp- 138. 

Medical Botany, or Illustrations and De- 
scriptions of the Medicinal Plants of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharma- 
copeias, with those lately introduced into 
Medical Practice. By Joun Steruenson, 
M.D., and James Monss Cuvacurit, 
F.L.S. &e. No 6, June 1, 1827. Churchill, 
Leieester-square. 

The authors of this work appear to have 
spared neither pains nor expense in re- 
deeming the promise with which they set 
out ; and are producing what was very much 
wanted, a véry useful, elegant, and cheap 
medical botany. 

A Case Book, for Registering Cases and 
Occurrences that may be considered im- 

rtantin Medical and Surgical Practice. 

ackson, Borough. 

A few remarks as a guide for taking 
cases are prefixed to the book, which is 
neatly ruled, and furnished with an index, 
and seems to be well calculated for the pur- 
pose of registering cases, 


Observations sur la Nature et le Traite- 


ment de l'Epilepsie. Par M. le Baron 
Portat, Premier Medecin du Roi. 1827. 
A Paris, chez J. B. Bailliere, Libraire Edi- 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


teur Rue de l’Ecole de Medicine ; et Londres, 
meme Maison, 3, Bedford-street, Bedford- 


square, 8vo. pp. 472, prix 8s. 


Nouveaux Elémens d'Hygiéne redigés 
suivant les principes de la nouvelle doc- 
‘ar Cuartes Lownpe; 


trine medicale. 
Tomes Premier et Second, prix 12s. A 
Paris, chez J. B. Bailliere; a Londres, 
meme Maison. 1827. 

Exposé des Divers Procédés employés 
jasqu’a ce jour pour guerir de la Pierre, 
Sans avoir recours a | ion de la Taille. 
Par J. Leroy (d’étoille) Docteur en Medi- 
cine. A Paris, chez J. B. Bailliere, 1825, 
pp- 232. 


Annali Universali di Medicina compilati 
dal Signor Dottore Annibale Omodei. 
Vol. XLI. Gennajo, Febbrajo, e Marzo, 
Milano. 1827. x 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications have been received 
from Mr. Kinoscey of Roscrea, Ireland— 
Mr. Jexninos of Tamworth—Mr. R. Vives 
—Mr. Irwin Gaytev—Mr. W. Trean- 
stone—Mr. W. Simpson—Mr. W. Cur- 
tixc—Dr. Marcuantr—Mr. Moaroan— 
A. H.—Mepicus—Mepicus Brice tonensis 
— Juvents— CuronoxnoronraoLocus — 
An Anti-monopottrst—Amicus Justit1a— 
A Bar Catrenen—A Lare Pormt—Pavr 
Pay—W.—A_ Srupexr—A_ ct-pevayr 
Daresser—Awn Enemy tro Orrresston—all 
of which shall receive the earliest attention 
that can be given them ; but from the great 
pressure of matter on hand, we are under 
the necessity of craving a longer indulgence 
than we are wont to do. 





ERRATA. 


In the deseription of Dr. Penneck's ca- 
theter, page 189, column 1, line 38, for 
* ball,” read bulb. 

Column 2, line 81, for “ cutting,” read 


Vage 190, col. 2, lime 4%, for “ 1897,” 
read 1826. . 








